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POETRY. 


~ SKETCHES OF FEMALE NOBILITY. 
The Marchioness of Clanricarde, Canniag’s daughter. 


High in desert, above Pride's vulgar sphere, 
umble in couscious nobleness,—was he, _ 
Whose accents sway’d all EnGLaNnp’s list’ning ear, 
Whose mind control'd all Ecrore’s destiny. 
By Power’s vain tinsell’d splendours unbeguiled, 
Deaf tothe stunning plaudits of the crowd, 
Listless he stood ,—till gazing on his child, 
His gifted child,—e’en Cannin’Gs self grew proud. 


So soft her smile,—so delicate her cheek,— 

So angel-like her fair and fragile grace, 
No purer model need the painter seek, 

The forms of Heaven’s seraphic choir to trace. 
Like an inspiring genius, by his side 

Her matchiess beanty glane’d!—And even now, 
We hail her as his pledge of former pride,— 

A blossom from the laurel’s glorious bough! 


SELECT TALES. 
EXTRACT 


From Zoe, or the Sicilian Sayda. 

<¢ Beshrew me,” said Reginald, taken by sur prise 
at this unexpected movement of the keeper, ‘‘be- 
shrew me, but the old man has the best side of the 
gate—he shall, however, not forget there is a mes- 
senger without. In the mean time, go thou, Hugo, 
and espy if there is any chance of scaling the wall. 
An’ we win to him, the villain’s brains shall pay 
the forfeit. You, Henrico and blunt John, take the 
leftward ronnd for thé same purpose;—be sharp- 
sighted, and speedy, I will make music, so that ye 
move to quick time.” 

With that the incensed Norman began such a clat- 
tering and hammering, that one might almost deem 
each stroke the crash of a falling turret: and labour- 
ing till he waxed warmer and sull more wroth, seem- 
ed resolved to exhaust his strength ere he desisted. 
But the iron-bound portal offered an inert and solid 
resistance to his fiery attack; and whilst thus engaged, 
Hugo returned, and with a solemn shake of the head, 
re-assumed his station. 

«« Why, in the name of Beelzebub himself, dost 
thou not speak?” said Reginald, suddenly ceasing 
the bootless strife, and extremely wroth withal. 

«In truth,” replied Hugo, nowise discomposed, 
‘¢ the stunning sound of thy blows is still busy at 
my ears; I can scarce hear my own voice. No,” 
added he, shouting almost a halloo, as if toa deaf 
person, ‘‘no, there is none other chance than 
through the barbacan.” 

Blunt John and Henrico returned with the same 
unpromising tidings; and the Leader was fain to 
strive upon a material scarcely less yielding than the 
gate itself. 

‘‘ Hollo! sir warder!” shouted he, ‘ wilt thou 
not parley? for the sake of Sieur Francis thy master, 
unease the wicket and listen!” 

Now the old warder had suffered severely from a 
too ready courtesy to the self-same knight: more- 
over he was one of those crabbed beings, who, im- 

otent through age, seldom could gain a vantage 
ike the preesent, and whilst he held his enemy at 
bay, chuckled in sober acrimony at his unavailing 
anger. But when the clanging blows ceased, he 
could not rest satisfied with a mute triumph, and a 
fidgety temptation to open the loophole and enjoy 
the knight’s discomfiture overcame him. 

¢¢ Your valour,” said he, holding the half-uncased 
wicket as if every instant on the point of closing it 
again, ‘hath done well to cease battle against the 
barred gate—it is not of such stuff as yon peasants. 
Oh fye! for shame!” 

“ Villain!” exclaimed Reginald, ‘* knowest thou 
this signet? thy very bones shail rue this discourtesy. 

‘¢ It is my master’s signet,” said the old man, lean- 
ing foward at the sight; ‘* Saint Mary save him! It 
is his indeed!” and the glance of hatred and spite, 
passing away from his features like an April cheud, 
they were overcome with an expression of the deep- 
est sorrow. 

‘¢ And by that signet,” said the knight, I demand 
instant admittance:—be quick, that thou atonest for 
thy delay.” 

‘‘ It is as easy,” replied the warder, in a tone 
wherein the whive of grief mingled with the taunt 
of anger, ‘ itis as easy to slide a ring offa dead 
man’s finger, as to lead a charger from his stall.— 
Begone, sir knight,” added he, in a more decided 
‘manner, as his incensed feelings mastered him, 
“begone, quickly, or I shall topple something upon 
thy ead 1” 

‘‘ What meanest thou-by a dead man’s finger?” 
said Reginald, disregarding the threat; ‘* speak, old 
man—there be mystery in thy words.” 

“Goto,” replied the warder, sliding the wicket 
to and fro in real agitation, ‘‘ thou knowest Sieur 
Francis is dead, with all his retainers; and thou hast 
no doubt purloined his signet as thou didst his horse, 
and now for the sake of plunder, wouldst invade his 
castle. Wo is me!—Ah, thou artan arrant Norman!” 


‘Some one has grossly belied thee,” answered 
the Leader, ‘* thou art thyself a traitor.—Thy mas- 
ter yet lives.” 

Now may the saintsbe merciful!’ exclaimed 
the ancient servitor, losing all his acrimony of speech 
*¢ did Sieur Francis not fall in battle?” 

“ He did not,” returned the knight; * lo, behold 
his signet! Open the portal: 1 will yet forgive thy 
rudeness. ” 

«« T cannot credit thee,” said the warder, from his 
loophole, his suspicions again reviving;—and yet, 
holy mother, that it were trae! What other voucher 
hast thou?” 

“If I were near thee,” answered Reginald, ‘I 
would bestow on thee a voucher thon shouldst not 
forget thy life time. I tell thee, fool as thou art, 
and churl, that Sieur Francis, thy master, lies now 
at Civitella, wounded, but not unto death; and that 
he hath sent me hither to escort his well beloved 
daughter, so he termed her, the Lady Rosalie, that 
she may minister unto his comfort.” 


*¢ Now the Lord be praised!” said the keeper, 
again partially driven from his unbelief; ‘* but as for 
the Lady Rosalie, she is gone!” 

** Gone!—whither?—with whom?” 

‘© With the holy brother Cyril of Sen Martino, 

who would fain conduct her to the convent of Saint 
Mary, as acity of refuge. ‘Ihe saints protect me! 
if my master be alive, | should not have permitted 
her to leave us.” 
‘© You speak riddles,” said Reginald, impatiently; 
‘¢ If L cannot do mine errand, I will away. If the 
Lady can yet be apprised of the trath, put me on the 
track and I will follow her. Explain thyself quickly, 
churl, if thou wilt not anbar the portal.” 


As soon as the keeper perceived that Reginald 
grew careless of admission into the castle, his sus- 
picious animesity was much allayed, and the hope 
that Sieur Francis might yet be alive, operated as a 
cordial upon his wrinkled heart. He therefore 
leaned in earnest conversation from above, although 
he would grant no closer conference. 


‘* Cyril,” said he, ‘* of San Martino, came early 
the morn with news of the battle. He told how the 
Normans humbled themselves before the holy father 
and returned to their faith and obedience. 1 had 
naught of enmity toward the reverend man; and as 
my lady was stunned with grief, how could J refuse 
his christian request to be permitted to enter into 
the house of mourning and comfort the afflicted ?— 
He said sad news—that Sieur Francis was dead; than 
the peasantry might soon rise against the castle it 
their fury; and advised ber immediate departure for 
the peaceful convent. We blessed the fatherly 
counsel, and under his especial protection she de- 
parted but now.” 


‘¢ And who may this officious monk be?” asked 
the youth, at a loss how to construe such strange con- 
duet. 

‘¢ The same,” answered the warder, ‘‘whom your 
knightship overthrew and stripped of his armour, 
in the affray of yesterday morning. You owe pen- 
ance for that also.” 

‘‘Now by the saints of heaven!” exclaimed Regi- 
nald, ‘* he is as false as the misbeliever; he means 
the Lady harm:—follow Hugo, Henrico, blunt 
John!” 

‘* Be not so fast,” said the warder;—the holy father 
is well known, and means no harm to the Lady. But 
if thou wouldst bring her the joyful tidings, hear 
first whither she has travelled: go not so wildly off.” 

**'Tell us quickly, then,” said the knight, reining 
in his courser. 

‘¢ Father Cyril bent his steps towards the convent 
of Saint Mary the conductress, and I know no more 
than ’tisa long day’s journey off, and lies in yon di- 
rection many miles. Now follow the track, if thou 
canst find it,” said the keeper, as a fit of crabbed 
hostility again tempted him. ‘* Better leave the 
Lady in peace. I doubt thee still!” 

*© Would to all saints I {but knew,” answered the 
bewildered knight. ‘* As for thee, dog, thou shalt 
at a fair time not afar off receive thy guerdon.” 

**If your knightship remembers,” observed blunt 
John, ** when within two miles of the castle, I pray- 
ed permission to return a short space, having drop- 
ped a talisman of old Elsie’s against love-magic.” 

“* And I badethee peace for a fool—what of that?” 
returned Reginald. 


‘- Why intrath,” answered the retainer, nowise 
afraid to acknowledge his deceit, ‘* 1 then saw in 
the distance a small party which seemed anxious not 
to be discovered, and I concluded by that they must 
have something in their possession belonging to us; 
so I thought to follow them, but thou wouldst not 
permit it.” 

‘* Wherefore didst thou not discover thy true rea- 
son for wishing to fall behind? speak!” 

** Ye were in discourse ofa hugh serpent, that 
was to swallow us all up; and so—” 


** And thou didst wish to swallow up the distant 


game thyself?—Go to, knave, thou art wor se than a 
brigand! How many were of that party?’? 

** I could perceive it but occasionally,’ answered 
the rebuked soldier, ** and ata great distance; yet 
there appeared four persons—one male and three 
females, all mounted.” 

_** The same, the very same!” shouted the warder, 
his hope and faith again fitfully reviving; ** the Lady 
Rosalie and her nurse, Father Cyril and Apsimar.”’ 
_ ** How sayestthou, churl?” asked Reginald, still 
incensed at the vantage ground which the warder 
held and would not relinquish; ‘chow sayest thou? 
my speaks three women.”’ 

. ell, sir! the Lady Rosalie, and her nurse, 
an father Cyril.” 

**T could break thy old -head,” said the angry 
knight, ‘* thy very walls shall not save thee, if thou 
foolest me thus.” 

“Good sir knight, I mean no harm,” answered 
the keeper, delighted, notwithstanding his grief, at 
the inapproschable safety of his situation; ‘* but the 
father Cyril—” 

** What of him, then—or her’ speak quickly.” 

** Naught,” replied the old man, “that I know of, 
except that he wore robe and gown, and might in 
the distance well be mistaken.” 

** And why couldst thou not say so at first? —who 
was the other man?” 

** One Apsimar—thou knowest him.” 

_ ©* If that traitor be with them, I doubt me if there 
is not evil in the wind,” said Reginald;—‘‘knowest 
thou this Cyril? —speak echurl!” 

** Aye!” answered the warder, ‘I know him for 
a saintly man, and ye dare dohim no scathe: the 
Lady is safe with him!” 

** It matters notas to that, saitiff. Went they arm- 
ed?” 

** They were in the peace of holy church,” an- 
swered the warder, doggedly, for the young knight 
was rather bountiful of his epithets, 

Turning his steed, however, without so much asa 
farewell, the Leader called to his followers, and set 
off at full gallop towards the spot whereof his retain- 
er had spoken. 

Blunt John, however, lingered a moment. ‘I 
honour thy age and thy gray hairs,” said he, “ and 
I would fain part in peace. Although my young mas- 
ter be fiery, it is not for afree retainer like myself 
to abet his unreasonable quarrels.” 

** Now God speed thee!” said the warder, much 
mollified. ‘*Iread by thy countenance the while, 
that thou didst hate him for his rude bearing towards 
me. 

**Of a truth did I. What, art thou not an old 
guardsman and a wary one? now it would be no sin- 
to praise such fidelity: when next we meet, we will 
drink to each other in spiced wine.” 

_**That will we,” answered the aged warder, 
highly gratified at finding so unexpected anally, 
** that will we, and our pledge shall be ‘confusion to 
all freebooters!’—He—he—he!” 

Thus encouraged, the soldier proceeded, ‘this 
Cyril, this priest, when he decoyed the damsel away, 
he did not, L hope, persuade her to carry her gold 
and jewels along?” 

‘** No no,’”’answered the keeper of the castle, *‘the 
Lady Rosalie did but deck ‘herself in sad raiment as 
became a mourner, and the gems and coin are—where 
I will not stay.” 

** Perehance,” said blunt John, *‘ she but bore a 
votive offering to the shrine of Saint Mary—a golden 
crucifix, or the like?” 

** Nought, [tellthee, ofthe kind. She mourned 
her father, and thought on him alone.” 

** And this Cyril, then, carried away nothing but 
the Lady?” said the retainer, in a tone of: disap- 
pointment, 

“*Nothing but the Lady! repeated the warder, 
with something of awakened suspicion; ‘* how 
meanest thou?” 

‘** [mean that the priest has a bad bargain on his 
hands, unless he holds her at ransom. So I must 
take my leave of thee, old man;—and for thy cour- 
tesy, when next we meet I will wring thy wrinkled 
head off, I promise thee.” 

** Villain! thief;” shouted the enraged keeper but 
the clattering of the horse’s hoofs, as he carried blunt 
John after his master, drowned the voice of anger, 
and soon bore him beyond its reach, 

When arrived at the spot proposed, the small par- 
ty came to a dead halt, for their embarrasment was 
as great as ever. It was now noon, sultry, mute, and 
adust:—a shadowless heat seemed descending from 
the sky in almost perceptible masses; nothing living 
was to be seen, nothing heard. The birds had 
sought the protection of the forest, and the very in- 
sects cowered beneath the herbage. A dull sleep- 
iness of aspeet overspread the face of nature: and 
the surronnding hillsand vallies, with their myriad 
labyrinths and mazes, seemed almost to mock, as in 
adream, the curiosity of the eager band. They 
hesitated, looked rapidly to mountain and glen, to 
rock aud wood, in unavailing anxiety; and wholly at 
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a loss how to proceed, consulted dubiog 

Taking his road from the direction of Cust han 
Reginald at length proposed to follow in the straight 
track of the party; whilst Hugo, with the twain 
tainers, was to proceed, each ina separate though 
line of pursuit. 

‘Remember,”’ said the Leader, ere they di rged 
from the common centre, ‘I desire on Sa the 
Lady Rosalie safe to Civitella; for the others I care 
not—but see that she is rescued, and hold her safe.” 

“ What if she should prefer to follow the counsels 
of her guide,and go to the convent?” asked Henrico. 

** We shall have more need to curb her impatience 
gp replied the knight; “ yet we 
keeping Oree, as she isin safe and holly 

Vith such like instruction, the pursuers se 

ss the almost hopeless c i 
pny Reginald, pe se. We will accom- 

t seems that the knight and his compani 
been descried by the party of Cyril, ae tie 
the sharp eye of blunt John had singled out his ob- 
Jeet; aud the crafty Priest, foreseeing the chance of a 
collision, kept the same path only until, shrouded 
by the intervening thickets, he could desert it without 
being discovered. After whick he struck suddenly 
rightward, crossing over a rude district of country 
until he found himself in a road totally different 
from that on which he had been seen by the soldier. 

For this reason, Reginald had no possible chance 
of overtaking the Lady Rosalie, although he pursued 
her apparent path; and after having ridden a weary 
distance in very despair, he held up his steed and 
sat musing and dissatisfied. At length he turned 
leftward into the forest, and like a true koight-errant, 
wandered somewhatin a home direction, yet mainly 
at the will of his charger. Near an hour elapsed iu 
this unsatisfactory search, and he began to experience 
a desire toreach more open ground, or at least a 
frequented path, when on a sudden he was startled 
by a wild and fearful shriek, which seemed to burst 
the thickets on a hill at no great distance before 

im. 

Putting spurs to his horse, he rushed rapidl 
bush and briar, and found a ready way ph wba ae 
precipice, that in his cooler moments he would have 
shunned.—As he approached, the cries, which seem- 
ed to be froma female in mortal agony and fear, 
became quicker aud more frightful. His headlong 
course carried him not far, when, wheeling sharp 
round acopse of brushwood, he curbed his horse 
with on a chasm’s brink, and the 
scene he so anxiously sought was fi 

On the opposite side, with his back against a hu 
rock, stood blunt John, wielding in his right hanin 
naked sword, and with his left holding fast to the 
arm of a youthful maiden, whose body he evidently 
interposed as a shield against the attack of Apsimar, 
That traitor, with drawn dagger and glaring eyes, 
was making full at the retainer’s throat; but his at- 
tempt was much embarrassed by the nurse of the 
damsel, who hung with unyielding pertinacity to his 
neck, as if in the extremity of her terror she thought 
her mistress was the object of the attack, or might 
become it victim. In a paroxysm of fear and almost 
foaming at the mouth, with distorted features, she 
beld to her grasp with a firmness death alone could 
unloose; whilst the younger female, apparently ex- 
hausted by her struggles, with disheveled hair and 
disordered dress, and drooping like a bruised flower, 
now uttered sobs and moans and seemed on the point 
of being totolly cvereome. ‘The last person of the 
wildered group, who was no other than Cyril, had 
clambered to the summit of the rock, and was on 
the point of hurling a fragment upon the soldier 
when, with adesperate leap, Reginald cleared the 
yawofhg chasm, and stood suddenly in the midst of 
them, One armed man coming at sucha moment, 
changed totally the chances of the conflict; and Ap- 
simar, withdrawing a few paces, stood glowing in 
unavailing rage, whilst the Priest descending from 
his elevation, and smoothing his incensed features 
into peace, addressed the Leader, as one with whom 
he ay and wished to have no further cause of en- 
mity. 

‘* Peace be unto you, sir knight,” said he, * 
the blessing of God, even hous thine pee 
upon strife and bloodshed, as thine armour would 
indicate.” 

“ Mine errand is peaceful,” said the soldier 
scarcely accepting the benediction so lavishly be- 
stowed, ‘* mine errand is peaceful, although I wear 
sword and helm: and therein,” added he, as he re- 
collected the events of the preceding morning 
* perhaps our habiliments s with equal sincer- 
ity. 

A slight tinge either of shame or anger, erossed 
the pale cheek of the young ecclesiastic, as he replied 
inan equivoque which might refer to a divine being 
or an earthly potentate, **1 understand thy taunt. o it 


I will not bandy words of offence to raise a brawl, 
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which, however acceptable to thee, ill accords with 
the will of the master whom I serve. Let us pass, 
I pray, with this Lady, whom thy brutal follower has 
well high deprived of life and reason, to the convent 
of Saint Mary the conductress, according to her own 
wish and desire.” 

During this momentary parley, the nurse had re- 
linquished her deadly grasp of Apsimar; and becom- 
ing more composed as she perceived all strife ended, 
she flew to her young mistress, whom blunt John 
was obliged to support in his arms, so utterly had 
the muiden’s strength failed her. 

Reginald turned fiercely on his retamer; “ Vil- 
ain!” said he, ** did 1 bid the war with women? I 
will have thee seourged over the farthest hills for 
this!” 

‘«* [ was bidden to hold the Lady safe, and I did so 
at the risk of my life,” answered blunt John. , 

¢¢ Po not banter words with me, knave!” said the 
knight, in high displeasure; for he had eanght a view 
of the lovely girl’s countenance, now partially: com- 
posed; ‘* go to yon brook, and bring water in thy 
eap:——be speedy.” : 

in the meantime, Lady Rosalie, who had been 
with cause much terified at the rude seizure of her 
person and the subsequent affray, coatained sobbing 
in her nurse’s arms, whilst that faithful attendant 
adjusting the disordered dress and smoothing her 
beautiful hair, whispered words of comfort and con- 
fidence. ‘* See, there is a brave knight come to our 
rescue! didst thou not hear him rebuke the soldier? 
sob not, my child!—cheer up thy kind heart;—they 
mean us no harm!” 

The disconsolate maiden strove to calm her ruf- 
fled feelings; but the rising sob still heaved in her 
young bosom, and at the appearance of the retainer 
with his cap of water, her grief burst out afresh.— 
The aid, however, of the element was unnecessary, 
and the friendly admonitions of Reginald soothed 
her into something of calmness. At length, though a 
tear still trickled down her cheek and the struggling 
sigh could not be totally subdued, she gazed with 
something of pacified wonderment upon the Leader 
and his companion. Fixing his eyes also upon her, 
Reginald was surprised to behold an exquisitely 
beautiful female, apparently on the verge of wo- 
manhood; and who, but for a transient paleness, 
might well have represented a perfect Hebe, so fair, 
so round, so well proportioned was her shape and 
figure. 

** My fair child,” said he, * thou art in safe 
hands; be not alarmed. ‘Tell me, is there aught 
grievous in thy present situation? If there be, l come 
a messenger of glad tidings.” 

Perchance, if this same fair child had been gazed 
upon for the first time in her father’s hall, splen- 
didly arrayed after the fashion of the Greek or Ita- 
lian, inrobe and gem, and smiling in the lready 
insinuating consciousness of beauty, the salutation 
of the knight would have been, fai» Lady. But the 
suddenness of the meeting,»the tears which stole 
from the soft blue eye, agd®the tone of protection 
which he felt himself aathorized to assume, caused 
him to look upon a maiden of sixteen asyet a child. 
Perhaps griet and terror had made her one. 

As so peaceful an issue had been produced by the 
Leader’s appearance, and his whole demeanour Leing 
kind and courteous in the extreme, the fair creature 
naturally looked upon bim in the light of a triend; 
but she seemed at a loss for words, as if stuaned by 
a variety of emotions, and still overcome with an ir- 
removable grief. 

Turning therefore to Cyril, the knight said, ‘I 
am commissioned to bear the Lady Rosalie—if this 
be she—to her father, the Sieur Francis, who lies, 
not dangerous, though ill of his wounds at Civitella.” 

At the sound, the young girl sprang on her feet, 
so great was her joy and amazement.—Scacce 
breathing, she gazed quick and rapidly into every 
face, expecting to read a confirmation of the blessed 
assertion. —But her eyes fellas they met the cold 
unbelieving expressions of the Priest’s features, in 
which, perhaps, an acate observer might have de- 
tected something of confusior; for, altheugh he 
seemed unable to frame a denial, yet with blanched 
cheek and lipsquivering from his recent exertions 
and disappointment, he made reply— 

**We kuow thee aot; nor, in these troublous times, 
ean we place reliance on the word of any wandering 
stranger. Lo, here isanother upon us!” added he, 
in visible dismay, as Hugo, without a word, rode 
to the side of his Leader: ** Ye are men of the bloouy 
hand; let us depart in peace.” 

The maiden drooped like a sweet flower suddenly 
blighted, for the mistrast an | coldness of Cyril had 
dissipated all her high-wrougl|it hopes, 

Reginald, at the offensive words, 
sword. 

The ecclesiastic, perceiving the motion, search- 
ed instantly round with his eye, as in hopeless ex- 
pectation of finding some weapon of offence. He 
spoke, however, without fear—‘‘yes, draw thy sword; 
here are two unarmed men in the garb of peace, and 
two harmless women. ‘The valour of thyself and 
thy companions might win an easy victory over us.” 

There was something inex pressibly forbidding in 
the glance of Cyril. 1t plainly told of mortal enmity; 
bat the words of defiance came from a holy person 
without weapons, and one moreover in no mean sta- 
tion of life. 

** Perchance he may have male underneath,” 
whispered Hugo, who entertained sore recollection 
of the mistakes he had already made on that point. 
But his Leader was too higlily incensed to listen to 
such surmises. 


laid hand to 


“© T heed thee not!” said-he; ‘* thyself and thy sus- 
picions are alike odious. But as for this damsel, if 
she wills to obey her father, she shall return with 
me.” 

The knave Apsimar seemed, without an effort, to 
have banished from his countenance the sullen ex- 
pression of ill will, which it so lately bore; and as- 
suming an agreeable openness, though with some- 
thing of a fawning demeanour, be looked full in the 
face of the master he had once attempted to betray, 
and said— 

If [ durst speak?” 

**'Thou durst not!” aaswered the knight, un- 
sheathing his sword with angry vehemence, and 
giving him a blow flatwise across the head, which 
laid him sprawling and bloody upon the ground.— 
Then, turning to the Lady, he asked, ** What wil- 
lest thou, fair maiden? Shall we return tothy fa- 
ther?” 

Rosalie gazed upon the knight, as if she would 
read with her soft blue eyes into his very soul, But 
the last sudden blow with which he had smitten Ap- 
simar, alarmed her feelings; and turning to Cyril, 
she asked—‘* What wouldst thou have me do?” 

‘*Even proceed on thy way to the peaceful convent. 
If by a miraculous providence thy sise yet breathes, 
thou wilt soon hear of it and canst seek him in safety. 
As for this bloody-handed soldier,” suid he, assist- 
ing atthe same time the infuriated Apsimar to rise, 
** trust him not.” 

‘*T would joyfully go,” said the Lady, ‘‘and al- 
though I cannot disbelieve thee, good sir knight, 
(for ob, how can I help believing!) yet will follow 
the advice of my guide and protector, and tarry in 
the convent until the trath appear.” 

“By the Holy Apostles!” returned Reginald, 
‘young Lady, (he no longer called her child, for 
her speech had in the crisis became dignified and 
womau-like,) swear to thee I received thy father’s 
commands to escort thee to Civitella—thee his 
daughter Rosalie: —have I no his signet?” 

** Believe him not!” said Cyril, who clung with 
great pertinacity to his last hope of persuading the 
maiden against the knight; ‘* he will deceive—per- 
haps ruin thee?” 

** Villain Priest!” exclaimed the Leader, * liar, 
foul and false! Well is it for thee thou wearesta 
clerkly garb, else wouid I cleave the to thee earth. 
By heaven! I do believe thou art no servant of God, 
but an imp of the devil. Come, Lady, why tarry we 
longer?” ; 

** it cannot be,” said she; ‘*I will go with the 
holy man.” 

** Let me entreat thee,” said Reginald, “ to look 
in my face, when I swear that | am commissioned b 
thy own father! Wilt thou not eredit me? Bear y 
aught about me should cause thee to distrust myl 
knightly word?” 

Rosalie gazed at the young soldier as he made 
this solemn adjuration, and there was certainly 
nothing in his countenance to inspire avy other teel- 
ing than that of love and confidence. But if she 
wavered for a few moments, the timely interposition 


of her nurse, who naturally held her faith in the men 


of peace, settled the conflict of feeling. 

“The young Lady,” said she, (laying a peculiar 
emphasis cn Uie word,) ** is journeying to the con- 
vent of Saint Mary, to remain there until these 
bloody wars be over, which yesterday took her fa- 
ther’s lite and to-day threatened her own.” , 

** Her grief hath not afflicted thee, saueebox!” 
returned the Leader; ‘* nor art thou, | warrant, much 
overcome by the fear of blood.” 

‘* Let us go on our road, Lady Rosalie,” said the 
incensed attendant, ** and keep ourselves under the 
protection of this holy man; and let these unmanner- 
ly kuights seek other adventures,” 

**] must,” said the but half satisfied and hesitating 
maiden. “IfL appear to doubt thy truth,” and her 
eyes seemed to sue for mercy in language stronger 
than her tongue, ‘* forgive a child, as thou hast truly 
called her.””? So saying she suddenly made a step 
toward Reginald, and with a manner in whieh child- 
ish timidity was mingled with a grateful frankness, 
offered him her band. ** Farewell, sir knight,” said 
she, ** L thank thee for the hopes which I delight to 
indulge in: and the good sisters of Saint Mary shali 
pray forthy safety in the battle field.” 

There ts scarcely in the whole scope of our enjoy- 
ments—itis a bold assertion, but, oh how true!—a 
sensation more delightful than that arising from the 
warm touch of a beautiful hand. Its very delicacy 
and weakness, as it glides into the more manly grasp, 
isa fit emblem of the just confidence, the female 
heart is so desirous to bestow upon its destined pro- 
tector: and, whilst the nerves thrill over the soft 
fingers, and the electricity of passion is firing every 
vein—whilst a spirit, richer and more refined than 
thought itself, flutters in the bosom, how the heart 
seems striving to expand itself into that unutterable 
extacy of being, so seldom felt, so impossible to be 
described. 

Reader, if, like myself, thou hast slipped over the 
mature age of thirty, invoke, I pray thee, the aid of 
Memory; and lether recall in moonlight’ fitfulness 
the seenes of thy courship—thy April mornings of 
hope and fear, of love, joy, and passion? Let those vi- 
sions of bliss again rise in shalowy review, like the 
springing afresh of a rainbow fountain, and thou wilt 
own with me that, whether amidst the luxuries of 
art, sereened by a friendly shade from the too strict 
scrutiny of the briliant chandelier, or in the solitude 
of nature’s untsmed magnificence—whether lulled 
by the subduing serenity of a summer’s eve, or 'e- 


velling in the babel voices of the merry sleigh bells 


—if thou couldst but win the confidence of her thoa 
lovedst, so that, seemingly unconscious, it had es- 
caped her maidenly keeping, she would trust her 
timid hand in thine, thy thoughts were flooded with 
delight, thy very bosom glowed with a generous 
rapture. Oh! how thou didst then swear to thy 
heart of hearts (a vow more holy, more pure than 
than thet of the altar,) to protect, to comfort her— 
to mivister to her joys, to be her steadfast friend, 
her guard, her guide, her all in all! If thou didst 
not, thou wert no true lover! 

Perchance, with the soft reminiscence of stolen 
glances (the first effects of unfledged love,) timid 
speeches, and ardent vows, comes the withering 
thought of faith broken, looks estranged, and vows 
forgetten—the cold countenance, the haughty 
answer, the disdainful smile. Alas! Memory is too 
faithtul a witness, and when called to bear testimony 
to the dearest pleasures of —“ Lang Syne,” dare not 
even there be cross-examined. 

But, courteous reader, let us not with the iron 
mace of reflection, break too soon the magician wand 
of faney: itis not yet time to recall the sad realities 
of lite. We will on with our story, 

Although heretofore a stranger to love, and un- 
thralled by its witcheries, the warm hand of the Lady 
Rosalie subdued the soul of Reginald with a sudden 
delight. He uneonsciously asked himselt wheretore 
he should part so soon from such a vision of beauty: 
and though a moment before, he was resigned to the 
apparent necessity of reterning without the lovely 
charge, he was nevertheless a youth ot Normandy, 
and what Norman, or any other youth, could with- 
stand the temptation of a beautifal maid? 

‘* It grieves me,” said he, after a short struggle 
between feelings, which on either side, however, 
were of the bettermost kiud; ‘ It grieves me, Lady, 
to make a rude return for such kind courtesy; but 
thy father’s commands, and my own desire to see 
thee with one for whom thy bosom pants, must be 
my excuse. Although I carry thee a momentary 
prisoner, forgiveness will soon follow the misdeed, ” 

It would be difficult to describe the feelings which 
fluctuated in the bosom of Rosalie, when she discover- 
ed that her a!most balanced doubts were to be solved 
by this violent procedure. Her fears and misgivings 
were certainly great, but she had been taught to 
consider the profession of arms as the road to honour, 
and a resort to the strong hand, even iu love affairs, 
was not so uncommon as to indicate either violence 
or perfidy. Besides, the countenance of Reginald 
was too open and manly for such suspicions; so that 
though her maidenly discretion cautioned her to re- 
fuse his escort, yet her seeret feminine hopes and 
predilections, backed by joy at the possible safety of 
her father, could not but assist ia reconciling her to 
what she was fain to believe inevitable. Perhaps a 
consciousness of this secret bias induced her to be- 
come more violent, than otherwise in her opposition. 
But the deputy of Sieur Frageis, reading perhaps in 
that universal language, so seldom misunderstood 
between the sexes, that he had not greatly offended, 
remained firm and unwavering; and allowing no time 
for angry discussion with the remainder of the party, 
he marshalled his small band for the homeward 
tramp. 

The palfrey of the Lady and that of her attendant 
were unloosed from the boughs to which, when the 
party alighted, they had been con ned; and leaving 
Hugo to deal in silence with the noisy garrulity of 
the nurse, the Leaver placed blunt Johu rearward, 
with orders to drive the Priest and his companion 
back, if they attempted to follow. Having thus ar- 
ranged matters, he laid gentle hold of the maiden’s 
bridle aud moved leisurely forward. 

**'Tarry yet, vain boaster!” said Cyril, trans- 
ported beyond bounds at this unexpected issue; 
** tarry yet, and take with thee my defiance, which 
thou shalt abide,” added he, raising his voice as the 
cavalcade receded in the distance, ** though I seek 
thee to the ends of the earth!” 

** He will not heed your valiant clerkship,” said 
Apsimar: ** better keep the threats back until they 
cun more likely be accomplished.”’ 

** As tor thee,” returned Cyril, whose mind heav- 
ed like a troubled sea, ready to dash against every 
thing, ** thou couldst tamely bear his robber stroke, 
even with u dagger in thy hand! 1 want not such as 
thou! Begone!” 

By the sudden glare of the traitor’s eyes, it would 
seem he harboured an intention of testing the strength 
of his blade on the unweary Priest:—but he was a 
cold villain, and soon resumed his sullen mood, 

“ It would have been a fitting time,” he replied, 
“in the presence, and within stroke of three men, 
allarmed. ‘Trust me, my master, that blow shall 
not tarry long for its reward. Blood,” he muttered, 
** blood alone shall wipe me clean!—It is notin the 
open fieid,” he spake aloud, ** such men are over- 
come: but there are means more sure than the dag- 
ger stroke, and he shall yet writhe with agony ten- 
fold that which he has made me suffer.” 

Notwithstanding all his efforts, the pain which 
still racked him betrayed itself in his countenance, 
and he again half fell upon the greensward, whilst 
his features were lit by rage and torture, 

Cyril leaned over him] in dissembled commisera- 
tion, ** Leave this daring soldier,” said he, ‘* to 
follow his own path—heed not the blow he gave 
thee; recollect, we must torgive our enemies!” 

**So spells your creed,” answered Apsimar, 
darkly; **but not mine! Nay, I know thy secret wish, 
though thy tongue speak it not; but not for that, not 
lor gold itself, would I again put myself across his 


track, His very look bodes me misfortune, and 


ill luck waits on our meetings: but vengeance, deep, 
deathly, shall be done!” 

*¢ Give not thyself up to wrath,” said the Priest: 
** at any rate do nothing until we meet. Remember, 
in seven days, among the ruins of the old cloisters of 
Saint Cyr, in Civitella, at eventide. Thither will 


we go, and if it be for the good of our holy church 
that this sacrilegious wretch be destroyed, even so 
be it.” 

** Revenge is mine,” replied Apsimar, * whether 
thy church hold it for evil or good! But will meet 
thee. Yet [loathe this strange soil, and if thou wilt 
use me, be speedy.” With that, and a gesture indica. 
tive of extreme pain, he turned towards the moun. | 
tainand slowly disappeared. 

In the meanwhile, Reginald progressed towards 
Civitella with. his young charge, who began to feel 
assured she was under safe escort. Doubts might 
occasionally cross her mind, but they were transient, 
and quickly followed by reviving hope; and occasion- 
aily her conversation with the knight partook of a 
confidentia! tone, due only to longer acquaintance,— 
Or the verge of womanhood, hur ideas as usual with 
the sex were soon moulded into becoming ripeness, 
although they often reverted with the simplicity of a 
child to the world she had just emerged trom. The 
revulsion of her spirits may indeed, have been greater 
than in one of more advanced age; but then she bore 
the transint from grief to gladness with that sunny 
smile, which Howery ficids, darkened but for a mo- 
ment by a passing cloud, are wont to exhibit—and 
the change, without form and without woman’sre- 
serve, seemed the more natural and delightful. 

Reginald, growing bold by the confidenee he had 
succeeded in Inspiring, could relate the events of the 
battle, and describe modestly the part he performed 
in the tragedy where her father had so narrowly es- 
caped becoming a victim: and how could she gaze 
upon his manly features without her soul drinking 
in the hopes his words inspired, and her heart beat- 
ing with rising gratitude to one who had not only 
been the preserver of ber father, but was himself the 
welcome herald, also, of the glad tidings? In the 
midst, however, of her reviving spirits, a shade 
sometimes dwelt upon them; and an anxious wish to 
hasten on, would betray her impatience to find 
herself once more under the wing of her surviving 
parent. At such moments, the good nature of Re- 
ginald would compose her fretfal distrust. 

“ But a brief space, Lady Rosalie, ** and we shall 
reach the hill whence the walls of Civitella may be 
seen.” 

“And then,” inquired the maiden for the twentieth 
time, ‘‘our joarney will be accomplished.” 

** Assuredly it will; and thou wilt own that the 
stranger knight so misdoubted, was stitl true.” 

Rosalie turned aside, for she scarce knew what to 
answer. At length she said, **How ean Lavoid mis- 
trusting, since Lam a captive?” 

** The captivitiy will soon cease,” said the knight, 
in atone which intimated no very greet pleasure at 
ihe idea; ‘tand L may then, after having performed 
my duty tothee and thy father, gratetully receive 
thy thanks.” 


‘**They shall be freely given,” returned the maiden 
in a (One approaching nearer the confidential than 
any she had hitherto used, and sending at the same 
time a liquid glance from her soft blue eye that a stoic 
could not have resisted, But the next moment her 
youthful ideas reverted to a new theme, and she said 
with almost childish dismay, ‘*Alas, 1 have a tale 
will anger my father!” 

**Aad what may that be, fair Lady ?” said the young 
knight, with a condolent modulation of his vioce, 
meant to express deep sympathy with her distress. 

“His best steed, Kaysar,” said she, **was forcibly 
carried away by a rough savage—one of a band of 
are in despite of the old warder and our me- 
nials, 

**Didst thou see that same savage, who took the 
steed?” asked the soldier, somewhat piqued at the 
recital of his own truant act. 

‘*1 did not,” replied the maiden, interpreting the 
question as evincing on his part a knightly desire to 
detect and punish the freebooter; ‘*l did not; yet 
among hundreds I should know my father’s horse, 
and if thou desirest, I will endeavour to point out 
the animal, Wilt thou punish the caitiff who took 
him?”? 

**As for that,” answered Reginald, ‘I believe the 
Sieur Francis, with his broken arm, would have set 
about the same errand; but other things eame—and 
—and,” stammered the Leader, for he felt himself 
extremely unwilling to hazard a misunderstanding 
with one on whom he had made so tair impression, 
and so preferred to put off the evil day—‘‘and we 
will take counsel with him, before we proceed.— 
Who,” he ingured, anxious to change the subject, 
*‘who were your guides this morning? and whither 
would they have conducted you?” 

The Lady’s countenance ei, as if the question 
brought with it a possibility of being in a still more 
unpleasant situation. ‘They were,” answeced she, 
“*Cyril, one of the brethren ef the monastery, who 
though not usually a sojourner or even visitant at the 
castle, yet, hearng the report of the batile and the 
doletul tidings, kindly offered to conduct me toa 
hold of greater safety than our almost tenantless cas 
tle. There was with him a stranger, perchance 4 
candidate or convert: [know him not.” 

**Hast thou ever been at the convent of Saint Mary 
the conductress?” 

‘1 do not even know the direction thereof,” said 


from the scene of war.” 


she: Itis, [ believe, a whole day’s journey off; far 
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The knight mused in silence—He strove to con- 
yince himself he had arrested a nefarious scheme 
against the maiden; but the circumstances were only 
sufficient to raise a suspicion: in his mind, ‘I am 
determined, thought he, to keep a watch on this Cy- 
ril; both on my own account, and on hers whom I 
feel in some sort bound to protect.”? But they had 
now nearly reached the desired haven. 

<“‘Yonder is Civitella!” said the horseman, aloud, 
ashe pointed to the plain beneath. — 

‘«My father!” exclaimed the maiden, ‘thasten, oh 
hasten, that I may once more behold him!” | 

After placing his delighted charge into her sire’s 
custody, Reginald rode to his own quarters. 

It would be difficult to deseribe, or even imagine, 
the conflict of his feelings. ‘The vindictive Priest, 
the beautiful Lady, the abducted war-horse, the af-— 
fray,the danger, the rescue, and the parting farewell, 
all ranged though his head, chasing each other in 
confused vivacity. Some of the events of the day 
had gratified him; others had produced a contrary 
sensation. Love, also, began slily to nestle in his 
bosom for the first time, although he was perfectly 
unconscious of its intrusion. ‘lam glad, however,” 
thought he, ‘‘that the conduct of the maiden was en- 
trusted to the sober discretion of Hugo and myself. 
If Joyei de Laque had been with us, the voluptuous 
dog would have become enamoured of the child.” 


THE DEAD GUEST. 
A TALE ABRINGED FROM THE GERMAN, 


In a small German town called Herbesheim, a tra- 
dition prevailed, that once in every hundred years, 
during Advent, appeared a supernatural visiter, 
known by the name of the Dead Guest, who amused 
himself with wringing the necks of new married 
brides; and the year 1820, completing the fated cen- 
tury, was to bring for the third time so formidable an 
apparition. In the autumn of that year, a Herbesheim | 
youth named George Waldrich, who had ran away 
from school or college to join asa volunteer, in the 
war against the French, and had since entered the 
regular army, returnsto his native town, In command 
of the troops quartered there, and is billeted upon 
his former guardian, Bantes, a rich and kind heart- 
ed, but whimsical manufacturer. Here the runaway 
schoolboy is not recognised in the mustachioed offi 
cer, who, on his part, as little recognised his child- 
ish playmate Frederica Bantes, in the beautiful girl 
seated with him atthe dinner table, and enjoys the 
pleasure of hearing himself reprobated as a scape- 
grace by the father, and gently but earnestly defend- 
ed by the daughter. Some prettily playful scenes 
lead to the disclosure of Waldrich’s name to Fred- 
erica; (the mother‘ a quick-witted excellent person, 
had early discovered her ci-devant ward;) bat the 
young people again become as beother and sister, and 
no prospect of romance appears. 

The slow and minutely detailed progress of affairs 
is, however, somewhat precipitated by some old- 
fashioned customs of the house. All birth-days were 
regularly celebrated by a grand family dinner, be- 
fore which every body made a present to the king or 
queen of the feast, and after which, every body kiss- 
edthe same august personage fer the ime being. — 
The kisses exchanged between Waldrich and Frede- 
rica upon the birth day of the former, who has be- 
come a prime favourite even with his formerly cross 
guardian, effect much in opening the eyes of the sol- 
dier and the maiden tothe unfraternal nature of their 
mutual feeling. Frederica’s birth day produces 
stronger results. After receiving her presents, the 
lady sits down to table, and lifting her napkin, finds 
upon her plate a diamond ring and necklace, with a 
letter. From this last it appears that her father has 
engaged her to the son of the wealthy and noble ban- 
ker, Herr von Hahn, and that her intended, being in 
too delicate health to travel in the bad westher then 
prevailing, had sent hisofferings with this billet doux, 
instead of presenting them in person. Father Bantes, 
who expected the utmost joy from this nuptial an- 
nouneement, is confounded at the general gloom that 
ensues. His wife, however, too adroit to oppose 
him, says little, and that little approvingly, whilst 
Frederica begs hard to see her bridegroom at least 

before she is required to accept him, The kisses of 
this day complete the misery of the lovers. An ex- 
lanation soon afterwards occurs between them, and 
rederica pledges her word never to marry young 
Hahn. 

Meanwhile Advent approaches. Herbesheim is 
absorbed in discussion touching the Dead Guest, and 
although the bolder and more enlightened protess 
their con tempt for the superstitious fear, lovemaking 
is, provisionally and temporarily, well nigh suspend- 
ed; and the shrewd Mrs. Bantes, who clearly dis- 
cerns her daughter’s horror of anunseen bridegroom, 
urges the general apprehension as a plea to obtain a 
respite. “Che rational manufacturer derides her su- 
perstitions folly, but her words nevertheless are not 
altogether without effect; followed up, as they ac- 
cidentally are, by a circumstantial narrative of the old 
tradition. During the gossip of the fashionable 
world of Herbesheim, assembled one evening at 
Bantes’ house, it appears that the old legend is gene- 
rally forgotten, the only thing really known, being 
that in the Church Register the death of three brides 
are recorded in the year 1720, with the additional 
words, ** With their faces urged to their backs, as 
100 years ago—God have mercy on their poor 
souls!) Waldrich hereu;on declares that he learn- 
ed the story in his childhood from a grey-headed 

* forester, and at the request of thie company relates it. 

Late in November of 1620, when Frederick, Elec- 


tor Palatine and elected King of Bohemia, was flying 
from the superior and victorious arms of the Km- 
peror, Feedinand H, three betrothed brides of Catho- 
lic Herbesheim amused themselves one evening with 
wishing their bridegrooms could earn the rewards, 
especially the title offered as the price of the heretic 
usurper’s head. Whilst they chatted they saw thir- 
teen men, evidently fugitives, and as evidently one 
of superior rank to the rest, gallop up to an adjscent 
inn, and at the same instant their three bridegrooms 
rushed into the apartment with the tidings that one 
ot the thirteen was the proseribed Frederick. -The 
girls with one accord, declaved that they would not 
marry, unless their bridegrooms’ swords were dyed 
in the heretic usurper’s blood. ‘The bridegrooms 
went to earn the price. At dawn twelve men rade 
away from the inn; the thirteenth lay murdered with 
three wounds. ‘the landlord declared that his Dead 
Guest was not Frederick, but as a presumed heretic 
the body was buried in a lay stall. he bridegrooms 
had not been seen since the murder, and the pining 
brides regretted their sanguinary mandate. On the 
third eve: ing of their unaccountable absence, a stran- 
ger visited Jacobea, with whom the idea of killing 
Frederick had originated, ‘The stranger was a very 
tall, thin, pale man, dressed in black and covered 
with jewels. He announced himself as the Count of 
Graves, and brought a letter from her truant bride- 
groom, stating that having murdered the wrong man, 
he considered his bride lost, and would never re- 
turn. Jacobea wept bitterly, and at first would not 
be comforted. But in a few days the honied words 
of the Count, and his offer of his hand and title, so 
thoroughly consoled her, that an evening was fixed 
for the betrothing, after which ceremonial the new 
bridegroom was to be allowed the unusual indulgence 
of an hour’s nocturnal visit to his bride’s chamber. — 
The Count had played the same game with the two 
forsaken brides, each keeping her approaching ex- 
altation seeret. Different hours of the same evening 
were fixed for the several betrothments and subse- 
quent tete a tetes, and the next morning the three 
girls were found with their necks twisted; the Count, 
his equipage, and his preseats, had vanished. ‘The 
victims were buried at the same time, and during 
the funeral a tall figure separated himself from the 
train of mourners, walked towards the lay-stall, and 
vanished on the spot where the Dead Guest was 
buried, 

An hundred years afterwards, in 1720, a Count 
Aftenkreuz, similar in appearance, allowing for 
change of fashions, to the Count of Graves, had vi- 
sited Herbesheim, had similarly seduced the affee- 
tions of three affianced brides, and obtained secret 
admittance to their several cha:nbers on one and the 
same night. ‘The next morning each maiden was 
found with her neck twisted, ‘and the disappearance 
of the Count and presents, and the scene at ihe fune- 
ral, were renewed. 

The narrator of this tale, at which every body 
professes to laugh, is soon afterwards called away 
upon regimental business. In his absence, Mrs. 
Bantes obtains from Frederica a confession of her 
love and engagement, which she immediately reports 
to her husband; lets him storm out his passion, and 
then persuades him to take the precipitate step, and 
wait to see if the rich banker may not perhaps sup- 
plant the poor officer. 

This is scarcely arranged ere the first Sunday in 
Advent dawns, and is ushered in with such stermy 
weather as makes every one think of the Dead Guest. 
linmediately alter morning service a report spreads 
through the town that the Dead Guest acttually is at 
the inn of the Black Cross. Verrified workmen and 
servant> bring the uews to Bantes, who ridicules the 
idea, until bis sober-minded, intelligent book-keeper 
assures him that a very tall, thin, pale stranger in 
deep black, with abundance of gold chains and spark- 
ling rings, certainly did arrive in a splendid equi- 
page at the Black Cross during the worst of the 
storm. “Then the sound common sense of the prac- 
tical man is so tay staggered, that he allows it to be 
a strange, un inconceivable coincidence. 

In the eveniug the ladies go to a party, whither 
Bantes is to follow them as soon as he has settled 
some accounts which he keeps, it would seem, for 
Sunday afternoons, At dusk, just as he has finished 
his business, he is alarmed by a shriek from his 
maid-servant; his counting house door opens, and in 
walks an exact personification of the Dead Guest.— 
Bantes is startled at the sight, and when the stran 
ger aunounces himself as young Hahn, come to 
marry Frederica, his agitation becomes excessive. 
Seeing, we all know, is believing; and the old ma- 
nufacturer can no longer doubt the tale. Supersti- 
tious terror now wholly possesses his imagination; 
he already sees his child’s beautiful face twisted to 
the back of her white weck, and thinks only of get- 
ting civilly rid of the treacherous phantom. For this 
purpose, betraying po suspicion ot his visiter’s iden- 
uty, he reveals his daughter’s newly discovered love 
tor, and secret engagement with, Waldrich, as in- 
surmountable obstacles to the projected marriage. 
The stranger ,eceives the information with a smile, 
clearly indicating that the bride of another is the 
very victim he seeks; and when he still presses to be 
introduced to Frederica to be even allowed a tete-a- 
tete with her, the father’s agony becomes unbearable, 
and he escapes from the present affly tion, by agree- 
ing to its renewal upon the following morning. 

Many circumstances tend to confirm Bantes in his 
newly conceived idea, not the least being the obsti- 
nate incredulity of his wife and daughter, who will 
not be pesuaded hut what the stranger really is 


| young Hahn. Next morning the old man goes forth 


to consult the Mayor and other constituted authorities 
of Herbesheim, upon the means of expelling the fear- 
ful stranger, and on bis return home, sees through 
the window of his best drawing room, his devoted 
Frederica, in earnest tefe a tefe conversation with 
the Dead Guest, whom she is actually suffering to 
kiss her hand. 

Bantes, overpowered with terror, rushes into his 
wile’s room, reproaches her with exposing her child 
to such horrible dangers; passionately repulses her 
assurances that the stranger really is the young bank- 
er, aud is fairly driven out of his senses, when Fred- 
erica presents herself, declaring young Hahn to be 
an amiable excellent man, and informing her mother 
that he will return to dinner. Bantes insists that he 
should not come to dinner, will not listen to the ex- 
planations his daughter endeavors to give him, and 
at length, in his despair, pledges his word to her 
that she shall immediately marry Waldrich, if she 
can and willdeliver him and Herbesheim from the 
presence of the Dead Guest, Hahn, or whatever the 
stranger may be. 

It is probably needless to explain that the suppo- 
sed Dead Guest actually is Hahn, accidentally in 
mourning, and who, having a private attachment, had 
come to Herbesheim, rather with a view to escape 
marrying Frederica without offending his father, 
than to complete his engagement, and that Waldrich 
who knew him, ascribed his personal appearance to 
the Dead Guest merely with arival’s malice. There 
are some really comic scenes of the terrors of the 
believing and disbelieving Herbesheimers. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE, 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 
Florence—Grand Duke of ‘Tuscany—the Grand 

Charaberlain—Prince de Ligne—the Austrian 

Ambassador—the Marquis Torrigiani—Leopold 

of ‘Tuscany—Views of the Val d’Arno—splendid 

Ball—Trees of Candles—the Duke and Duchess 

—High-born Italian and English Beauties, ete. 

I was presented to the grand duke of ‘Tuscany yes- 
terday morning, ata private audience. As we have 
no minister at this court, | drove alone to the ducal 
palace, and, passing through the body-guard of young 
nobles, was met at the door of the ante-chamber by 
the Marquis Corsi, the grand chamberlain. Around 
a blazing fire, in this room, stood five or six persons, 
in splendid uniforms, to whom | was introduced on 
entering. One was the Prince de Ligne, travelling 
at present in Italy, and waiting to be presented by 
the Austrian Ambassador—a young and remarkably 
handsome man of twenty-five. He showed a know- 
ledge of America, in the course of a half hour’s 
conversation, which rather surprised me, inquiring 
particularly about the residence and condition of the 
United States’ ministers whom he had met at the 
various courts of Europe. The Austrian ambassa- 
dor, an old, wily-looking man, covered with orde:s, 
joined in the conversation, and asked-after our for- 
mer minister at Paris, Mr. Brown, remarking that 
he had done the United States great credit, during 
his embassy. He had known Nir. Gallatin also, and 
spoke highly of him. Mr. Van Buren’s election to 
the Vice Presideney, after his reeall, seemed great- 
ly to surprise him. 

The prince was summoned to the presence of the 
duke, and | remained some fifteen minutes in con- 
versation with a venerable and noble looking man, 
the Marquis ‘Torrigiani, one of the chamberlains.— 
His eldest son has lately gone upon his travels in the 
United States, in company with Mr. ‘horn, an Ame- 
rican gentleman living in Florence. He seemed to 
think the voyage a great undertaking. Torrigiani is 
one of the oldest of the Florentine nobles, and his 
family is in high esteem. 

As the Austrian minister came out, the grand 
chamberlain came for me, and Lentered the pre- 
sence of the duke. He was standing quite alone in 
a small plain room, dressed in a simple white uni- 
form, with a star upon his breast—a slender, pale, 
scholarlike looking young man, of perhaps thirty 
years. He received me with a pleasant smile, and 
crossing his hands behind him, came close to me, 
and commenced questioning me about America. The 
departare of young Torrigiana for the United States 
pleased him, and he said he should like to go him- 
self—‘‘but,” said he, ‘ta voyage of three thousand 
miles and back—comment faire!” and he threw out 
his hands with a look of mock despair that was very 
expressive. He assured me he felt great pleasure 
at Mr. Thorn’s having taken up his residence in 
Florence. He had sent for his whole family a few 
days before,and promised them every attention to 
their comfort during the absence of Mr Thorn. He 
said young Torrigiani was instruit, and would 
travel to advantage, without doubt. At every pause 
of his inquiries, he looked me full in the eyes, and 
seemed anxious to yield me the parole and listen.— 
He bowed with a smile, after I had been with him 
perhaps half an hour, and | took my leave with all 
the impressions of his character which common re- 
port had given me, quite confirmed. He is said 
to be the best monareh in Europe, and it is written 
most expressively in his mild, amiable features. 

The duke is very unwilling to marry again, al- 
though the crown passes from his family if he die, 
without a male heir. He hastwo daughters, lovely 
children, between five and seven, whose mother died 
not quite a year since. She was unusually beloved, 
both by ber husband and his subjects, and 1s still 
talked of by the people, and never without the deep- 
estregret. She was very religious, and is said to 
have died of a cold taken in doing a severe penance. 


The duke watehed with ber day and night, till she 


| died; and I was told by the old chamberlain, that he 
cannot yet speak of her without tears. 

With the new-year, the grand dake of Tuscany 
threw off his mourniog. Not from his countenance, 
for the sadness of that is habitual; but his equipages 
have laid off their black (trappings, his grooms and 
outriders are in drab and gold, and more important 
to us strangers in his capital, the ducal palace is 
aired witha weekly reception and ball, as splendid 
and hospitable as money and taste can make them. 

_ Leopold of Tuscany is said to be the richest indi- 
vidual in Europe. The Palazzo Pitti, in which he 
lives, seeras to confirm it. The exterior is marked 
with the character of the times in which it was built 
and might be that of a fortress—its long, dark front 
of roughly hewn stone, with its two slight, out-curve 
ing wings, bearing a look of more strength than 
beauty. The interior is inealeulably rich. The 
suite of halls on the front side is the home of the 
choicest and most extensive gallery of pictures in the 
world. The tables of hatahl antes and mosaic, the 
walls encrusted with relievos, the curious floors, the 
drapery—all satiate the eye with sumptuousness. 
is built against a hill, and IL was surprised, on the 
night of the ball, to find myself alighting from the 
carriage upon the same floor to which 1 had mount- 
ed from thé front by tediously long staireases. The 
duke thus rides in his carriage to the upper story— 
an advantage which saves him no little fatigue and 
exposure, ‘Che gardens of the Boboli, which cover the 
hill behind, rise far above the turrets of the palace, 
and command glorious views of the Val d’Arno. 

_ The reception hour at the ball was from eight to 
nine. We were received at the steps, on the garden 
side of the palace, by a crowd of servants, in livery, 
under the orders of a fat major-domo, and passing 
through along gallery, lined with exoties and gre- 
nadiers, we arrived at the ante-room, where the 
duke’s body-guard of nobles were drawn up in at- 
tendance. ‘Ihe band was playing delightfully in the 
saloon beyou’. I had arrived late, having been pre- 
sented a few days before, and desirous of avoiding 
the stiffness of the first hour of presentations. The 
rooms were in a blaze of light from eight trees of 
candles, eypess-sharped, and reaching from the floor 
to the ceiling, and the company entirely assembled, 
crowded them with a dazzling show of jewels, flow- 
ers, feathers, and uniforms. 

The duke and the grand duchess (the widow of 
the late duke, ) stood in the centre of the room, and 
in the pauses of conversation, the different ambassa- 
dors presented their countrymen. His highness was 
dressed in a suit of plain black, probably the worse 
made clothes in Florence. With his pale, timid 
face, his bent shoulders, an inexpressibly ill-tied 
cravat, and rank, untrimmed whiskers, he was the 
most uncourtly persoa present. His extreme popu- 
larity as a monarch is certainly very independent of 
his persoual address. His mother-in-law is about 
his own age, with marked features, full of talent, a 
pale, high forehead, and the bearing altogether of a 
queen. She wore a small diadem of the purest dia- 
monds, and with her height and her flaring jewels, 
she was conspicuous from every part of the room.— 
Sheisa high catholic, and is said to be bending 
all her powers upon the re-establishment of the 
jesuits in Florence, 

As soon as the presentations were over, the grand 
duke Jed out the wife of the English ambassador, 
and opened the ball with a waltz. He then danced a 
quadrille with the wife of the French ambassador, 
and for his next partner selected an American lady 
—the daughter of Colonel T , of New York. 
The supper rooms were opened early; and among 
the delicacies of a table loaded with every thing rare 
and luxurious, were a brace or two of pheasants from 
the duke’s estates in Germany, duly flavoured with 
truffes, and accompanied with Rhine wines, which 
deserved the conspicuous place given them upon the 
~~ table, and in this letter. 

hardly dare speak of the degree of beanty in the 
assembly; it is so difficult to compare a new imprese 
sion with an old one, and the thing itself is so inde- 
finite. But there were two persons present whose 
extreme loveliness, as it is not disputed even by ad- 
miring envy, may be worth deseribing, for the sake 
of the comparison. 

The princess S—— may be twenty-four years. — 
She is of the middle height, with the slight stoop in 
her shoulders, which is rather a grace than @ fault, 
Her bust is exquisitely turned, her neck slender but 
full, her arms, hands, and feet, those of a Psyche. 
Her face is the abstraction of highborn Italian beauty 
—calm, almost to indifference—of an indescribably 
glowing paleness—a complexion that would be ala- 
baster, if it were not for the richness of the blood 
beneath, betrayed in lips whose depth of colour and 
fineness of curve seem only too curiously beautiful 
to be the work of nature. Her eyes are dark and 
large, and must have had an indolent expression in 
her childhood, but are now the very seat and soul of 
feeling. A constant trace of pain mars the beaut 
of her forehead. She dresses her hair with a kind 
of characteristic departure from the mode, parting 
its glossy flakes with nymph-like simplicity, a pecu- 
liarity which one regrets not to see in the too Pari- 
sian dress of her person. In her manner she is stri- 
kingly elegant; but, without being absent, she seems 
to give an unconscious attention to what is about her, 
and to be gracious and winning without knowing or 
intending it, merely because she could not listen or 
speak otherwise. Her voice is sweet, and, in her 
own Italian, mellow and soft to a Jegree inconceiva- 
ble by those who have not heard this delicious lam 
guage spoken in its native land, With all these ad- 
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vantages, and a look ot pride that nothing could in- 
sult, there is an expression in her beautiful face that 
reminds you of her sex and its temptations, and pre- 
ares you fully for the history which you may hear 
rom the first woman that stands at your elbow. 
The other is that English girl of seventeen, shrink- 
ing timidly from the crowd, and leaning with her 
hands clasped over her father’s arm, apparently lis- 
tenning only to the waltz, and unconscious that every 
eye is fixed upon herin admiration. She has lived all 
her life in Italy, but has been bred by an English 
mother, in a retired villa of the Val d’Arno—her 
character and feelings are those of her race, and 
nothing of Italy about her, but the glow of its sunny 
clime in the else spotless snow of her complexion, 
and an enthusiasm in her downcast eye that you may 
account for as you will—it is not English! Her form 
has just ripened into womanhood. The bust still 
wants fullness, and the step confidence. Her fore- 
head is rather too intellectual to be maidenly; but 
the droop of her singularly long eye-lashes over 
eyes that elude the most guarded glance of your own, 
and the modest expression of her lips closed but not 
pressed together, redeem from any look of conscious 
superiority, and convince you that she only seeks to 
be unobserved. A single ringlet of golden brown 
hair falls nearly to her shoulders, catching the light 
upon its glossy curves with an effect that would en- 
chant a painter. Lilies of the valley, the first of the 
season, are in her bosom and her hair, and she might 
be the personification of the fower for delicacy and 
beauty. You are only disappointed in talking with 
her. She expresses herself witha nerve and self- 
command which, from a slight glance, you did not 
anticipate. She shrinks from the general eye, but 
in conversation she is the high-minded woman more 
than the timid child for which her manner seems to 
mark her. In either light she is the very presence 
of purity. She stands by the side of her not less 
beautiful rival, like a Madonna by a Magdalen— 
both seem not at home in the world, but only one 
could have dropped from heaven.—M. Y. Mirror. 


‘PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
Sarurpay, June 15, 1833. 


_ THE FATE OF CLOUGH. 

The wretched Clough will be hung on the twenty- 
sixth of July ensuing. We annex his sentence as de- 
livered by Judge Hornblower. It isall that it ought 
to be, and reflects the highest credit upon the Judge. 
The charge to the Jury is a master piece of its kind. 
We regret we have not room for it in detail. During 
its delivery, Clough twice interrupted the Judge. 
He threw off all restraint and hypocrisy—admitted 
that he murdered Mrs, Hamilton, intended to mur- 
der her, but nevertheless lavished bitter imprecatious 
upon the witnesses. He is evidently a hardened 
wretch, and richly merits the fate that awaits him. 
We learn that after his re-commitment to prison a 
jack knife was found secreted in one of his shoes. 
He no doubt intended to commit suicide. The 
speeches of Messrs. Hazlehurst and Brown in the 
defence, are spoken of by all who heard them in the 
warmest terms of epprobation. The Court House 
was crowded during their delivery, a large portion 
of the auditory consisting of females, 


SENTENCE, 

Joel Clough—After as full, fair and deliberate a 
trial as Ihave ever witnessed in the experience of 
thirty years practice at the bar—you have been con- 
victed of the murder of Mrs. Mary W. Hamilton.— 
In the history of thistrial you have had the benefits 
of able and distinguished counsel, and if you had 
been their brother instead of their client, the tender 
ties of such a connection could not have added to the 
untiring zeal, the laborious and honourable efforts, 
the exertion of professional talents, the thrilling and 
soul subduing eloquence with which you have been 
defended. ‘The jury were literally of your own se- 
lection, you was not captious and troublesome in 
making that selection, but you did it with pradence 
and discretion, and not a juror was elected but in 
accordance with your own feelings. ‘The counsel 
for the State conducted the cause with benignity and 
mercy,—but with those talents for which they are 
distinguished, and that firmness for which as men 
of virtue and of honor they dare not relax. Your 
triers, the jurors, have in the most patient and 
enduring manner submitted to almost unexampled 

rivations and confinement for the period of near 

y eight days, until some or one of them at least al- 
most sunk under the pressure of his confinement 
and his feelings, and by their fixed, solemn and 
| peasy: attention to every word and suggestion, must 
ave given you the assurance that they desired not 
your blood, but most ardently and fervently desired 
to find you innocent, if that innocence could be 
found even in the negative virtue of a ruined and dis- 
tracted mind; and as to the Court, it may not become 
me to speak—but I think in view of that bar, before 
which you must shortly appear, I ean say for my 
brethren and myself, that we have endeavoured so 
to regulate and control the trial, as to secure to you 
all the advantages that the fair and impartial admin- 
istration of justice can extend to the deceased. 
The final and fatal result has been recorded, and 


that record speaks while mind and memory and judi- 
cial records last, and will continue to speak you 
GUILTY, GUILTY, GUILTY—of the murder of 
Mary W. Hamilton, in manner and form as you 
stood charged by the Grand Jury of the county, 

And who was Marv W. Hamilton? Was she your 

enemy? Had she done you wrong? Was it her 
crime that beauty had spread her charms and smiled 
forth in all the loveliness of virtae, in every feature 
of her countenance, in the delicacy and elegance of 
her form, in the chaste and winning manners of her 
life? And was it because you could not make such 
a prize your own, that you resolved in’ the madness 
of your heart, that she should never live to bless 
another man and make him happy—as she had made 
the former and lamented husband of her first and 
earliest love? But I press the inquiry no further. 
You say you loved her—and yet mysterious love— 
you seized the unsuspecting moment of her kind at- 
tentions, when sickness, feigned or real, we fear 
the former, drew her, at your own request, with 
kind attentions, to your chamber to administer to 
your comfort, you seized that moment to plant the 
fatal paGGER in her bosom—perpetrated the horrid 
deed. She lived to say,—*‘*Oh! mother, mother, I 
screamed, screamed,—-you did not come, and 
Clough has killed me because I would not marry 
him. I could not, mother—I could not, you know. 
—1I must die, I must die.” 
But 1 forbear—I desire not to extract the dagger 
from her bosom and plant itin your own. L kuow your 
blocd will not atone for hers—But I have said this 
much, that you may see and feel we have a just ab- 
horrence of your crime, and to banish from your bo- 
som all hope of a favourable interference by the 
Court, with that department of the government, in 
which is lodged the pardoning power. Banish then, 
we intreat you, from your mind every hope and ex- 
pectation—put out at once the faintest ray of hope 
that may penetrate into the darkest recesses of your 
cell, and prepare to meet your God!—The_ blood 
you shed was precious blood, but infinitely, infinitely 
more precious is that blood which was shed on Cal- 
vary; and on that and that alone we commend you to 
look for pardon and eternal life. 

It remains only for us to pronounce the sentence 
of the Law—and it is considered and adjudged that 
you be taken hence to the prison of this county from 
whence you came, and there be kept in close and se- 
cure custody until Friday the 26th day of June next, 
between the hours of 11 o’clock in the morning and 
3 o’clock in the afternoon, you be taken to the place 
of public execution, and there be hanged by the neck 
until you are dead, and may the Almighty God have 
mercy on your soul! 


Brutat Outrace.—As agentleman in a dearborn 
was passing up the Lancaster Turnpike on Sunday 
afternoon, having his wife and two infants in the car- 
riage, he encountered the two six o’clock Lancaster 
stages, driving down the hill from Hughes tavern, at 
a furious gallop, both drivers apparently in a state of 
intoxication. Having the extreme right of the road, 
he deemed himself perfectly safe from the brutal in- 
solence of these wretches, especially as they had both 
taken the middle of the road; but to be more secure, 
he stopped his horse till they should pass, when the 
driver of the last stage suddenly turned into the left 
summer road, and bringing the hind wheels of his 
stage in contact with the hind wheels of the dearborn 
broke one of his traces, and otherwise injured his 
carriage. Fortunately, his horse being gentle, re- 
mained quiet, or tae loss of life and damage of limb, 
might have proved most melancholy. As it was, 
the outrage was bratal, waaton, and merited punish- 
ment. 

It is suggested whether temperance stages ought 
not to have the preference; and whether such con- 
duct ought not to provoke the justice of the public 
to shun those stages which could thus brutally endan- 
ger the lives of a female and her two infant children? 
The drivers had every appearance of being deeply 
intoxicated. 

DREADFUL DISASTER—SIXTEEN LIVES 
LOST. 

We learn from New Orleans, that the steamboat 
Lioness, Capt W L Cockerell, while on her passage 
from New Orleans to Natchitoches, took fire when 
about thirty miles above Rad River, and was entirely 
consumed. ‘The disaster occurred from Gunpow- 
der, which blew up the boat, from fire in the hold. 
The accident took place about five o’clock on the 
morning of the 17th ult, when few persons had left 
their berths. From fifteen to twenty lives were lost, 
and many passengers were severely wounded and 
burned. Among the dead we observe the names of 
the Hon JS Johnston, a member of the United 
States Senate, and among the wounded that of the 
HonE D White of the House of Representatives. — 
The following is a list of the sufferers, so far as as- 


certained, as furnished by the clerk of the boat:— 


Passengers—dead—Hon Josiah S Johnston, of 
Louisiana; B Q Riggs, Esq, of Alexandria, Michael 
Boyce, Esq do; Michael Clifford, New Orleans; H 
Hertz, ‘Texas; Mr Irwin, a deck passenger; 
Mr ? do. 

Crew—dead—John Coley, mate, Louisville; John 
Clark, steward, late from England; Samuel Landis, 
sailor: Wm N S Cant, do; James Fulsome, do;-one 
sailor, unknown; Mary Anderson, chamber maid; 
Alexander , 2d cook; and a servant unknown, 
belonging to a passenger. 

Wounded—Hon Edward D White, of Louisiana, 
badly; Henry Boyce, Esq. of Alexandria; Mr Dun- 
bar do, badly; J H Graham, New Orleans; Josiah 
Johnston, son of the Hon J S Johnston, Michael 
Colgen, Natchitoches, J V Bossier do; M Rupete- 
d 


0. 

Crew—Mr Isaac Wright, pilot, slightly; Mr John 
Roberts, engineer; John Gilmore, sailor; and 2 
other sailors and 1 fireman, names not known. 


The boat end cargo went down near the middle of 
the river, and together with sums of money belong- 
ing to passengers are entirely lost. Much credit is 
due to the inhabitants near the spot, snd at Plais- 
aince, for their prompt assistance in saving those 
who were struggling for life in the current, for their 
kindness and hospitality to the wounded, and for 
their liberality and friendship to all the strangers 
thrown destitute amongst them, and to the crew of 
the lost boat. 


FIRE.—A fire broke out on Friday night last, 
about nine o’clock, in the Calico Printing Factory 
of Mr. Siddell, in Broad street, a few doors south 
of Race, and continued to burn until half after 12 
o’clock. The factory was almost totally destroyed, 
and several of the buildings attached to it were ma- 
terially injured. 


LicutN1ng.—On Sunday afternoon last the house 
of Mr. Henry Stuckert in Bucks county was struck 
by lightning, by which a chimney was torn down 
and the roof much injured. The members of the 
family were much stunned and alarmed, but received 
no serious injury, 


ANOTHER STEAMBOAT BURNT. 

The Nashville Banner, of the 29th May, informs 
us that the Steamboat Forester was destroyed by fire 
the day before, on her way up the Cumberland river, 
a few iniles below Clarksville. The flames are said 
to have been communicated from the cooking stove, 
and were not discovered until too late to check their 
progress. The greater part of the cargo, consisting 
of salt, was consumed. The boat was of an inferior 
kind, and the entire loss is not supposed tobe heavy. 


AnoTHER Munrpver.—We learn from the West- 
ern papers, that James L. Dobbin, merchant of Mis- 
souri, was shot by his step-son, Edward Simpson, and 
died instantly, on the afternoon of the 20th May.— 
While Mr. Dobbin was at dinner at his dwelling, 
half a mile distant, Simpson got into the store house 
through a porch in the upper story, and took posses- 
sion of a room which he had formerly occupied. On 
returning from dinner, and learning this cireum- 
stance, Mr. Dobbin ascended the stairs, probably 
with a view of ejecting Simpson from the premises, 
or ordering him to depart. He was met by the lat- 
ter, at the door of the apartment, and shot down, as 
above mentioned. ‘The wife of Mr. Dobbin was in 
the store at the moment of the tragical occurrence, 


FAMINE AT THE CAPE DE VERDS. 

A letter has been received at the Department of 
State, Washington, from the Governor of the Cape 
de Verd Islands. ‘The Governor returns the warm- 
est thanks for the liberal donations that have been 
forwarded from this country, but expresses the 
opinion that during the whole of the present year, 
and the beginning of the next, the islands will con- 
tinue under the influence of the dreadful scourge 
which has devastated them. He says: 


The rains having failed in the months of August, 
September and October, when they are most propi- 
tious here to vegetation, they came afterwards so late 
and out of season, onthe following months, that all 
the toils by which the husbandman strived to make 
use of them for new sowings were frustrated; conse- 
qnently the crop of corn having failed completely, 
thet of beans is so defective as will hardly answer 
for the support of the inhabitants for four months, 
notwithstanding the considerable diminution of their 
number. ‘lo maintain themselves during the other 
months, they have no other means than the import- 
ed provisions; but money is so entirely exhausted 
among these excessively poor inhabitants; that ever 
this uncertain resource will hardly avail one tenth 


of the population. Consequently, it is only from 
the beneficence of the Portuguese Government, or 
from the admirable philanthropy of the generous 
American nation, that the public salvation of these 
unhappy Insulars can be hoped for. 


It will be seen from this that the inhabitants ‘of 
the Cape de Verd Islands are still suffering under the 
horrors of famine, and we trust the®efore, that the 
philanthropic and charitable of this country will yet 
spare them something for the relief of their suffer- 
ings. 


ron man named Jacob Oyler, 
was recently tried in the Court of Oyer and Termi- 
ner of Westmoreland County, for the murder of his 
infant child. It appeared in evidence that Oyler is 
a man of intemperate habits, almost constantly in a 
state of medium intoxication, which some of the 
witaesses described as neither drunk nor sober. On 
the 7th of March last he beat and drove off his wife; 
in the evening his landlord called and found him at 
home with his two children; ascertained that there 
was no food in the house, and went home and sent 
them a loaf of bread. The following morning, on 
some persons going to his house, one of the children 
was discovered sitting a few rods from the door. It 
began tocry when approached—It appeared to have 
been much abused, and was taken up by one of the 
men and wrapped in atloak. The other child was 
found in the house, lying on the hearth, dead, with 
such marks on its body, face and head as plainly in- 
dicated a violentdeath. Blood was also discovered 
in several places on the floor. The father lay on 
the bed, asleep. When arrested, he feigned insanity, 
and made considerable resistance, so thatit was tound 
necessary to tie him. He admitted that he had 
whipped the living child and thrown it out of the 
house, but denied doing any thing to the other.— 
The prisoner is represented as having every appear- 
ance of being a most hardened and depraved wretch, 
During the whole of his trial he appeared totally 
callous and indifferent as to the result. A verdict of 
murder in the second degree was rendered against 
him; and he was sentenced to eight years imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary, 


The New York Courier of yesterday states that a 
coloured man, formerly a slave in the family of Mr. 
Randolph, in the neighbourhood of Rahway, N. J. 
and who absconded about the time of the younger 
Mr. Randolph’s singular and mysterious disappear- 
ance, was arrested three or four days ago by the clerk 
of the Washington Market and the younger Mr. 
Hays, by whom he was conducted to the Police Of- 
fice and committed by the Magistrates for further 
examination. The immediate cause of his arrest 
was a conversation with one of the market women 
while somewhat under the influence of liquor, in 
which cireamstances of a suspicious character being 
developed, they were communicated to the clerk, 
who interrogating the coloured man he totally de- 
nied the conversation. Although confronted he still 
persisted in the denial, but at the same time exhibit- 
ed considerable embarrassment, which induced the 
mag? strate to detain him until the matter could be 
further investigated. 


CURIOUS CASE. 

A coroner’s inquest wasa short time since held 
over the body of a young female, found drowned in 
the river Thames. It was suspected that she had 
been made way with by her seducer. The relatives 
and friends swore positively to the body, and the 
suspected person gave evidence of very excited feel- 
ings on beholding the unfortunate deceased. The 
jury were about returning a verdict that would have 
led to his committal, when lo! and behold! a dray- 
man who was present, declared that he had seen the 
female in question alive and well that very day!— 
They doubted him, but he soon managed to bring in 
the maiden herself, and then the jury very reluctant- 
ly admitted that the person who was dead was not 
the person who was alive. 


We lately spoke in terms of approbation of a new 
novel from the pen of a young American, entitled 
‘¢ Zoe; or, the Sicilian Sayda.” A friend, who has 
read it with great pleasure, and who speaks of its 
merits in strong terms of praise, has furnished us 
with the following notice: 

‘‘The book whesever read is admired, and among 
| aconsiderable variety of persons, learned and igno- 
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rant, grave and gay, sad and serions, all have but one 
manifestation of feeling—and that feeling delight. 

Cooper has been called the Scott, and Irving the 
Addison of America; and the anthor of Zoe, without 
any imputation of vanity or arrogance, can justly 
lay claim to some of the attributes of both. With 
all, the deseription, energy, and graudeur of the 
former, he possesses the classic graces, and elegant 
refinements of the latter. Comparisons, it is said, 
are always odious; but, as in this instance, we have 
brought forward the names of two of our most dis- 
tinguished countrymen in the field of American let- 
ters, not for the purpose of detracting from their 
high and justly appreciated merits, but for adding 
another one to the number of this small but bril- 
liant galaxy, we shall be acquitted of any sinister 
attempt to elevate one author at the expense of those 
whose fame is widely spread and firmly establish- 
ed. 

** Zoe isa production, which will rank among the 
highest and most successful creations of the imagina- 
tion. It is replete with interest, from the first chap- 
ter to the last; the story never flags, the dialogues 
never tire; and the varied characters who figure 
in the plot, are invested with an individuality which 
at once impresses upon the mind the graphic skill,and 
vivid conceptions of the author. Interesting and all 
absorbing as the personages are, there is one, how- 
ever, of whom to read is to love; the dark-eyed, 
feeling, beautiful and self-sacrificing Zoe. It is she 
that appears embodied before our eyes, in all the 
fascination of beauty; and it is she that we part with 
in all the combined feelings of affection, admiration 
and regret. 

But it is not our purpose to portray the charming 
heroine of the story; we must here give place to 
our author: 


‘In the midst of a magnificent saloon, superbly 
embellished with crimsun and green, glittering in 
cloth of gold, and bearing in every direction that 
airy lightness of character peculiar to Moslem 
genius, as if every thing of a dark gloomy nature 
should be driven trom sight—herself decked in pear! 
and precious stone, sat, or rather reclined, the Say da 
Zoe. Among a thousand enchanting visions of vir- 
gin beauty, the daughter of Edrissi would stand 
aloof in unreached splendour, in almost unearthly 
magnificence; so peerless was the flower that bloom- 
ed lonely in an unseen paradise, and wasted itself in 
vain desires fora lowJier lot. The striking fea- 
tures of a lofty brow, became dazzling from the con- 
trast with her dark waving hair: and however bril- 
liant her eye, however richand lovely the cheek to 
dwell upor, or the lip to sigh after, still the sur- 
passing purity, the fixed elegance of the smooth 
torehead, was the first to claim and the mightiest to 
hold the enraptured gaze. Her form wes faultless 
as her face, and was «displayed with all its advantages 
by a costume of Asiatic magnificence.” 


For the nameless attraction of her mind, the glow- 
ing ardour of her feelings, and the thousand fas- 
cinating charms with which she was invested,—we 
must refer our readers to the book itself. We shall 
however for an atonement for parting with our 
charming Zoe bring before them another female 
character, who, although not so great a favourite as 
Zoe, is certainly an interesting and lovely creature, 
and occupies an important situation in the romance. 
Previous to making our extract, it will be necessary 
to premise a few remarks. 

At the period at which the tale opens, the Nor- 
mans occupied and held possession by force of arms 
of that portion of Italy called Calabria. Frequent 
complaints were made of robberies to the Pope, but 
his Holiness paid no attention to those represenia- 
tions against the Northern invaders so long as they 
paid their tithes and ecclesiastical dues. But when 
these were refused, messengers were despatched, 


forthe purpose of expostulation and menace, and | 


upon the failing of these gentler means, the thun- 
ders of the Vatican were immediately called intore- 
quisition, to compel these daring recusants into sub- 
mission and duty. 

The Normans were but little intimidated by the 
threats of Leo; they said that by their swords they 
had won Apulia, and by their swords they would 
maintain it. 

Leo, at the head of an army, collected for the oc- 
casion, was soon in the vicinity of Civitella, and the 
Normans were no less expeditious in preparing for 
defence and security. 

The battle was fought, and the Pope’s army was 
defeated, and his Holiness was taken a prisoner.— 
In this bate Francis of Douillie, a Norman baron 


of power and wealth, was wounded, and was lodged 
in a house in the town of Civitella. 

Reginald, the leader of the Norman host, was 
despatched by Francis to his castle, to conduct his 
daughter Rosalie to him, that she might attend him 
in his confinement, dress his wounds, and soothe his 
ufferings. 

Arrived at the gate of the castle, with a few of his 
trusty adherents, he demands admittance from the 
keeper, when a dialogue ensues of such interest, that 
we have transferred the whole chapter in which 
it occurs to our first page, as a fair specimen of the 
composition. In conclusion, we commend Zoe to all 
who are fond of an interesting romance—to all who 
desire to become acquainted with and encourage the 
merits of our native literature.” 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

The following notice of Mr. Simpson’s new work 
is from the June number of the North American 
Magazine: 

Tuk Biocrarates or Statesmen.—Mr. Stephen 
Simpson, with whose powerful writings the public 
have been long familiar, has written, upon a novel 
and judicious plan, the lives of Washington and Jef- 
ferson—the Warrior and the Sage of America. 

Each, to a great extent, is made to illustrate his 
own mind and character; while the writer, by exhi- 
biting them in juxta-position, has happily portrayed 
those peculiar characteristics—those ctherwise al- 
most indistinguishable traits, which it is so difficult 
to discover and delineate. It is unnecessary for us 
to commend the genius and industry of Mr. Simpson; 
it is absurd to do so, for he knows nothing of our li- 
terature who is unacquainted with his energetic writ- 
ings. In these biographies, all factious, sectarian, 
and sectional animosities are studiously avoided.— 
‘The author of the Declaration of Independence, and 
the Generalissimo of the American Armies, are pre- 


trymen in their true greatness and glory. 


_ PERIODICALS, 

We have received the third number of the Ame- 
rican Monthly Magazine, a periodical published in 
New York. It isa work of decided merit, and the 
editor is unquestionably a ripe scholar, as well as a 
finished writer. Perhaps his magazine, thusfar, has 
not been sufficiently light and lively to suit the taste 
of the general reader; but we are sure that it has been 
read with pleasure by the literary and thoughtful.— 
The first article in the present number is an eloquent 
notice of the beauties of the Greek tragedians—the 
second is the conclusion of an excellent tale, entitled 
the Exile—ihe third is an essay on Love of Country, 
an excellent article. We have only room for one of 
its paragraphs: 

Look, for instance, at the native of Switzer- 
land. Whatis there to be found in the country 
of Ais birth, from which in mature years he would 
not rather fly, in the confidence that any where else 
he may find increased abundance, comfort, and con- 
venience? He finds himself upon a barren svil, 
that with difficulty yields any return for his labors. 
He sees all around him mouutains and torrents, 
beautiful enough to the eye, but inapplicable to the 
supply of his necessities. ‘The glaciers, which form 
the picturesque peculiarity of his country, yield 
him nothing but danger iv the precarious chace of 
the chamois,—the dreaded avalanche is perpet- 
ually suspended over the heads ot his family and 
cornexions, and every day tells of some, dear to the 
survivors, who have perished by this irresistible 
inroud. He sees also his native land, helpless in po- 
litical strength, surrounded by nations powerful and 
warlike. Nations caring little for his petty canton, 
and treating it with contempt; nations which scruple 
not to make inroads upon its peaceful towns when- 
ever the greater politics of Europe, or the private 
ambition of an individual, render such inroads ex- 
pedient. The very liberty on which his soul dwells 
with satisfaction, being made to succumb under the 
will of those who have the power of compulsion.— 
Still more—the depth of poverty into which he is 
plunged in common with his fellow citizens, compels 
him to wield the mercenary sword,—to fight for 
pay in the service of any nation requiring his assist- 
ance and willing to rewardit! Can such a people feel 
any of that “amor patriz” which we have described? 
—Will they not rather rejoice when opportunity 
enables them to enrol themselves as citizens of a 
more favoured land, and see the prospect betore them 
of more affluent circumstances? No—such is never 
the history of the Swiss. They will accept the pay 
and fight the battles of the stranger, but itis ever in 
the hope of spending their latter days in peace, in 
their own land, and of contributing something to as- 
sist and adorn it. Anecdotes out of number assure 


us, that upon leaving his native country, the Swiss | 


sented to the admiration and reverence of their coun- |. 


visits every nook and corner, every valley, hill, crag, 
glacier, every torrent and steep, nay every ‘shrub 
that has grown up with him—bids adieu to them 
with as much affection as if they were animated— 
promises to see them yet again, when he will never 
leave them more. Ata distance from their father- 
land, let them but hear one of their favourite “ Ranz 
des Vaches,” or any national air, and their eyes be- 
come suffused with tears—their hearts melt within 
them—they have been known to dash from them the 
mercenary arms which encumber them, flee back to 
their native wilds, and revel in the poverty, the hard- 
ships, the liberty of their country, and the posses- 
sion of native scenes and native feelings, 

“Besom Bib,” being the second of a series of Re- 
collections of a Nautical Life, is a well drawn sketch 
—some portions of it quite powerful. The sketch 
of Turkey will be read with interest, and the poeti- 
cal version of Joan of Are with admiration. There 
are several other articles in the number that deserve 
notice, Each number of the work contains sixty-four 
pages—the terms of subscription, five dollars per 
annum, in advance, Messrs. Carey & Hart are the 
agents for this city. 

We have also. received the third and fourth num- 
bers of Blackwood’s Magazine, as republished by 
Messrs. Allen & Ticknor, of Boston. We need not 
repeat what we have so frequently said, and what is 
so well kuown, that this periodical holds the first 
rank among the European monthlies, and deservedly 
so. The articles furnished for its pages are of the 
first order of intellect, and many of them from 
the pens of some of the ablest English writers. It 
is furnished to the American reader by Messrs. 
Allen & Ticknor at six dollars per annum, although 
the subscription price of the work in London is much 
more. Messrs, Carey & Hart are the agents for 
Philadelphia, 


SELECTIONS. 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS. 
From the Wondrous Tale of Alroy—By the author of 
Vivian Grey. 

Portrait of a war-horse:— 

‘Short time I ween that stately steed had parted 
from his desert home; his haughty crest, his eye of 
fire, the glory of his snorting nostril, betokened well 
his conscious pride and pure nobility of race. His 
color was like the sable night shining with a thousand 
star, and he pawed the ground with his delicate 
hoof, like an eagle flapping its wing.” 

His course over the aesert:— 

‘Speed, fleetly speed, thou courser bold, and 
track the desert’s trackless way. Beneath thee is the 


-boundless earth, above thee is the boundless heaven, 


‘in iron soil and brazen sky. Speed, swiftly speed, 
thou courser bold, and track the desert’s trackless 
way! 

‘*‘Ah! dost thou deem these salty plains lead to thy 
Yemen’s happy groves, and dost thou svent, on the 
hot breeze, the spicy breath of Araby? A sweet de- 
lusion, noble steed, for this briny wilderness leads 
not to the happy groves of Yemen, and the breath 
thou seentest on the coming breeze is not the spicy 
breath of Araby.” 

The attributes of night:— 

‘Night brings rest; night brings solace; rest to 
the weary; solace to the sad. And to the desperate 
night brings despair. ‘The moon has sunk to early 
rest; but a thousand stars are in the sky. The 
mighty mountains rise severe in the clear and silent 
air. Inthe forest all is still. The tired wind no 
longer roams, but has lightly dropped on its leafy 
couch, and sleeps like man, Silent all but the foun- 
tain’s drip.” 

An island of the desert: 

“Soon sprangupa grove of graceful palm trees, 
with tall thin stems, and bending feathery crownsd 
languid and beautiful. Around the verdant s0, 
gleamed like an emerald: silver streams, flowing 
from a babbling parent spring, wound their whiie 
forms within the bright green turf. From the grove 
arose the softening song of doves, and showers of 
gay and sparkling butterflies, borne on their tinted 
wings of shiiting light, danced without danger in the 
liquidair, A fair and fresh Oasis!” 

A lover’s rhapsody :— 

*‘Schirene? Schirene! here in this solitude I pour 
to thee the passion long stored up—the passion of 
my life, no common life, a life full of deep feeling 
and creative thought. O! beautiful, oh, more than 
beautiful, for thou to me art as a dream unbroken— 
why art thou not mine, why lose a momentin our 
glorious lives, and balk our destiny of half its bliss?” 

Beautiful illustration of an Eastern superstition: — 

** When the sun set, the Sabbath was to commence. 
The undulating horizon rendered it difficult to as 
certain the precise moment of his fall. The crim- 
son orb sunk behind the purple mountains, the sky 
was flushed with a rich androsy glow. Then might 
be perceived the zealots, proud in their Talmudical 
lore, holding a skein of white silk in their hands, 
and announcing the approach of the Sabbath by their 
observation of its shifting tints. While the skein 
was yet golden, the forge of the armourer still sound 
ed, the fire of the cook still blazed, still the cavalry 


led their steeds to the river, and still the busy foot- 


men braced up their tents, and hammered at their 
palisades. Theskein of silk became rosy, the ar- 
mourer worked with renewed energy, the cook puff- 
ed with increased zeal, the horsemen scampered 
from the river, the footmen cast an anxious glance at 
the fading twilight. 

‘* The skein of silk became blue; a dim, dull, se- 
pulchral, leaden tinge fell over its purity. The hum 
of gnats arose, the bat flew in circling whirls over 
the tents, horns sounded from all quarters, the sun 
had set, the Sabbath had commenced. The forge was 
mute, the fire extinguished, the prances of the horses 
and the bustle of the men ina moment ceased. A 
deep, a sudden, and all pervading stil!ness dropped 
over that mighty host. It was nigtt; the sacred lamp 
of the Sabbath sparkled in every tent of the camp, 
which vied in silence and brilliancy with the mute 
and glowing heavens.” 


Popping the Question. Oh beautful, oh! more 
than beautiful! for thou to me art like a dream un- 
broken,” exclaimed the young leader of Israel, ‘let 
me, let me breathe my adoration. I offer thee not 
empire; I offer thee not wealth; I offer thee not all 
the boundless gratification of magnificent faney-these 
may be thine, but all these thou hast proved; but if 
the passionate affections of a spirit, which ne’er has 
yielded to the power of woman, or the might of man 
—if the deep devotion of the soul of Alroy be deem- 
ed an offering meet for the shrine of thy surpassing 
loveliness, I worship thee, Schirene, L worship thee, 
I worship thee! 

** Since I first gazed upon thee, since thy beau 
first rose upon my presence like a star bright with 
my destiny, in the still sanctuary of my secret love, 
thy idol has ever rested. Then, then, I was a thing 
whose very touch thy creed might count a contume= 
ly. I have avenged the insults of long centuries in 
the best blood of Asia; I have returned, in glory aud 
in pride, to claim my ancient sceptre; but sweeter far 
than vengeance, sweeter far than the quick gathering 
of my saered tribes, the rush of triumph and the 
blaze of empire, is this brief moment of adoring 
love, wherein I pour the passion of my life?” 


InFaTuaTion,—*' He thought of all her love, and 
all her loveliness; he called to mind all the marvel- 
lous story of their united fortunes. He felt that for 
her, and her alone, he cared tolive; that without her 
quick sympathy, even success seemed unendurable. 
His judgment fluctuated in an eddy of passion and 
reason. Passion conquered. He dismissed from 
his intelligence all cognizance of good and evil; he 
determined, under all circumstances, tocling ever to 
her; he tore from his mind all memory of the late 
disclosure.” 

THe FLUCTUATIONS oF GENTUS.—‘‘ An awful 
thing it is—the failing energies of a master-mind.— 
He who places implicit confidence in his genias, will 
find himself some day utterly defeated and deserted. 
"Tis bitter! Every paltry hind seems but to breathe 
to mock you. Slow, indeed, is such a mind to cre- 
dit that the never-failing resource can at last be 
wanting. But so it is. Like a dried-up fountain, 
the perennial flow and bright fertility have ceased, 
and ceased forever. ‘Then comes the madness of ree 
trospection, 


PowWER OF THE MIND OVER THE FRAME.—’Tis not 
in palaces, orin the battle field alone, the heroic 
soul can conquer and command. Scenes like these 
are the great proof of a superior soul. While we 
live, our body is a temple where our genius pours 
forth its godlike inspiration, and while the altar is 
not overthrown, the deity may still work marvels.” 


NOTES OF A BOOK WORM.—No. IL. 

Brron.—One of the strangest anomalies in By- 
ron, was the exquisite taste displayed in his deserip- 
tive poetry, and the total want of it that was so Visi- 
bie in his modes of life. Fine scenery seemed to 
produce little effect on his feelings, though his de- 
scriptions are so glowing, and the elegancies and 
comforts of refined life he appeared to as little un- 
derstand as value. ‘Ihis last did not arise from a 
contempt of them, as might be imagined, but from 
an ignorance of what constituted them; I have seen 
him apparently delighted with the luxurious Inven~ 
tions in furniture, equipages, plate, &c. common to 
all persons of a certain station or fortane, and yet 
after an inquiry as to their prices, an inquiry so sel- 
dom made by persons of his rank, shrink back 
alarmed at the thought of the expense, though there 
was nothing alarming in it, and congratulate him- 
self that he had no such luxuries, or did not require 
them. I should say that a bad and vulgar taste pre- 
dominated in all Byron’s equipments, whether in 
dress or in furniture.—Lady Blessington’s Convers 
sations. 
Taste Know when once ob~ 
tained, may be said to be no acquiring faculty, and 
must remain stationary; but Knowledge 1s of perpe- 
tual growth, and has infinite demands.—Taste, like 
an winds through a beautiful country; 
but its borders are confined, and its term is limited: 
Knowledge navigates the ocean, and is perpetually 
on voyages of discovery.— Curios. Lit, Second Se- 
ries, 

Dr. Jonxson.—I believe he would have been one 
of the most agreeable persons in the world, if he had 


had a female companion to suit him at home by his 
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fireside; for, gigantic and extraordinary as his 
thoughts and language were, there was a goodness of 
heart that pierced through bis learning, that made 
him admired when he lost sight of it.— Memoirs 
Margravine of Anspach. 


Tue Partosoruy oF Booxs.—Perhaps no epicure 
of the world’s coarse allarement knows that degree 
of deep and serene enjoyment with which, shut up 
in our tranquil chambers, we surround ourselves 
with the wisdom,the poetry, the romance of past 
ages, and are made free, by the Sybil of the world’s 
knowledge, to the Elysium of departed souls. —Bul- 
wer on ** Jil Health and its Consolations.” 


Watrer Scorr.—The genius of Scott was almost 
universal: he has shown himself great in every 
way that literature has displayed itself in for these 
hundred years: Shakspeare, Milton, Burns and By- 
ron, have each in their peculiar line, equalled or ex- 
celled him; but then he surpassed them all, save per- 
haps the first, in the combization of many and va- 
rious exceilencies. He was poet, historian, biogra- 
pher, moralist and critic. Asa poet, he may dis- 

ute in many things supremacy with the loftiest of 
his day; asa historian, he was only equalled by 
Southey; as a biographer, he had not the highest suc- 
cess, because he took up the characters of the change- 
able Dryden and the shuffling Swift; as a critic, he 
ranks with the best; and asa novelist, he is not only 
unrivalled, but he stands on the scale of excellence 
above all preceding save Cervantes. —Allan Cun- 
ningham. 

Convents.—All convents built in what we call 
the dark ages, show singular good taste in the selec- 
tion of their various situations; if there was a fine 
view to be had, their site usually commanded it. 
Miss Lundon’s ** Romance and Reality.” 


Spanisu InDOLENCE.—lIdleness is the luxury of 
the Spaniards, and a great luxury it is, for it is all 
waste. It is a universal luxury, which is enjoyed by 
all, from the highest grandee to the most miserable 
water-carrier. The luxury, however, consists in 
the spending of an article of little or no value in 
Spain. The Castilian, who keeps so religiously to 
his word, when his honour is in question, is never 
punctual to an appointment, because an hour more 
or less is of no consequence in the life of a Spaniard. 
If you propose toa Spaniard to set his hand to a 
thing at onee, he answers you, however he may be 
interested in it, ‘*to-morrow.” Fatal to-morrow, 
which is expected so often from day today, till your 
patience is worn out. 

When I was firstin Spain, I was surprised to see 
that none of the lower classes, and but few of the 
more respectable, had watches; yet it is natural that 
it should be so. What has he, who has no occasion for 
the division of time, to do with the measure of it? 
Their noon is the emptiness of their bellies; the 
siesig is, perhaps, the business of the greatest import- 
ance they have to do, during the whole day. It is 
esteemed such an indispensable necessaryjof life, 
that a poet, I think the tender Garcilaso de Vega, 
singing the delights of the Aranjuez, tells us that the 
nymphs of the ‘lagus, at a certain hour of the day, 
give themselves up to the siesta.— Count Pecchio’s 
** Jtalian Exile.” 


Brron anp Burns.—The character of Burns, 
like that of his writings, was totally free from all 
factitious force. Manly as he was, I think that ten- 
derness was the leading quality of his heart and 
head; in this respect he was unlike Byron. Byron 
had not the same fierceness of eye, but more fierce- 
ness of nature. Byron had more artifice; yet often 
more harshness. Byron’s intellect was more subtle 
and more profound; he was a more laborious thinker. 
Byron could be good on great occasions; but his or- 
dinary nature was not so good. Byron had numer- 
ous advantages over Burns as to education and po- 
sition in society; and necessarily, more knowledge 
of life, and more materials of mind. They died at 
the same age. But then recollect how large a por- 
tion of Burns’ days had been spent in exhausting 
bodily labour. We know that hard bodily labour 
allows the mind little time to work. Byron’s main 
jealousy was, lest he should be thought too soft; he 
therefore put on a character of defiance, turbulence 
and scoffing. Burns appeared exactly what he was, 
wherever he was received kindly. 

Byron could not throw himself into other men’s 
characters with the same ease as Burns; he was al- 
ways an egotist, and when his own vanity or pride 
was touched, was reckless of others. He could be 

leased, and generous when pleased; but touch a 
hair of his head, and,his fierceness was untameable 
and unbounded. The moral conscience of Burns 
was much more seusitive and pure. Byron had 
many dark passions, not like all, but like some of 
his heroes. Byron could never have breathed the 
delicate, tender, and imaginative variety of Burns’ 
songs, where the positions he invents, and the sen- 
timents he associates with them, are inimitable.— 
Clavering’s Autobiography. 


ERrasmvus.—Every stranger who takes up his abode 
in Rotterdam, thinks it right to pay a visit to the 
statue of Erasmus, erected in the great market place, 
in the centre of an arched bridge, and looking down 
the canal. It is of bronze and almost black; but we 
were told that for some time-after it was first put up, 
it was the custom to make it undergo an annual 
scouring, tillit was quite bright, and that the prac- 


tice was Only discontinued on those who had charge 
of it being satisfied that by such a process they were 
destroying the beauty of the workmanship, and al- 
tering the features. The figure appears intent on a 
book which he holds open in both hands; it impress- 
es one with the idea ot a sober, sedate person, just 
in that act and attitade which best would become the 
character of that great man which it is intended to 
represent. On two sides of the pedestal are two 
Latin inseriptions, and on the other two sides the 
same number in the Dutch language. His real name 
in that language was Gerrit Gerritz, a cacophonous 
appellation, which he appears to have felt was not 
exactly calculated to float smoothly down the stream 
of time, beyond the precinets of his own country; 
and he therefore translated it into Latin and Greck 
terms of cognate signification, and called him- 
self Desiderius Erasmus. We did not perceive that 
there was any thing remarkable in the execution, 
either of the head and features, or of the drapery; 
we thought it above mediocrity, but far below what 
Chantry and Wesmacott, Baiicy and many others at 
home have executed. 

Not far from hence, in a narrow street without a 
canal, stands the cathedral, which leads to the small 
house in which this learned man lived, and ima niche 
between two windows, in the upper tier, there is also 
placed a small statue of him, under which is this in- 
scription, ‘*He est parva domus, magnus qua natus 
Erasmus.” But, alas! to what vile uses may men’s 
houses, as well as their bodies, be turned! this hum- 
ble dwelling of Erasmas is converted into a gin 
shop.— Col. Batty’s Family Tour. 


Tue Proruer’s Cavern.—To the north of the 
town (Jerusalem) and not very tar fromghe walls, is 
the magnificent cavern, called that the prophet 
Jeremiah. Here, it is said, he retired to pour forth 
his lamentations. -As far as size, gloominess, and 
grandeur go, it well merits its appellation; it is held 
in no small regard, as the key of the gate is careful- 
ly kept. No spot could have been more suitable to 
the utterance of woes against the devoted city, and 
the mournful and impassioned feelings of the inspir- 
ed prophet.—‘‘Letiers from the East,” in New 
Monthly Mag. 


Epmcenp Burxe.—At the ‘time I refer to, and 
when pointed cat to strangers in the streets, as a 
renowned orator, statesman, and writer, he usually 
wore a blue coat, scarlet waistcoat, brown breeches, 
and grey worsted stockings; a wig of hair, curly hair, 
made to look natural. He also commonly used spec- 
tacles; so that it is not easy to describe his face.-- 
But I noticed that he had many wrinkles, and those 
more of thought than age. He had a double chin as 
it is termed; large nostrils, a rather long, irregular 
nose, and a wide, and as it were, a loose mouth, 
such as many public speakers have. His speeches 
were always worth listening to; though his attitude 
was often unbecoming, as he would keep one hand 
in his waistcoat pocket, and the other *trequently in 
his bosom, and swing his body from side to side, 
while his feet were fixed in one spot. Being an 
lrishmar, he not only spoke with an Irish accent, 
which might be excused, but with an Irish pronun- 
ciation, for which there is no excuse; because En- 
glish people of good education must needs know 
how to pronounce their own language; and when an 
Irishman of discernment and talents speaks diffe- 
rently, it must be because he chooses to do so, which 
is ridiculous. In spite of these objections, such were 
the charms of his eloquence, his words flowed in 
so grand a torrent, and he so abounded in happy 
metaphor and well applied learning, that although 
I have heard him for several hours together, do not 
remember of being conscious of weariness or impa- 
tience, while he was on his legs.” —/iozziana, 


the projector of 
the celebrated club, entitled ** the Monks of the 
Screw,” had a coloured servant who served him 
faithfully for many years, sand to whom, in conse- 
quence, the illustrious advocate was much attached, 
One morning after Mr. Curran had passed a jovial 
night at the Priory, his famous residence near Dub- 
lin, with Grattan, Lord Charlemont, Mr. Grace, 
Lord Avonmore, Dr. O’Leary, Mr. Flood, Judges 
Day, Finnean and Chamber!aine, and other gay 
** monks,” Cresar came up to his master’s study, 
and with tears in his eyes and sorrow in the expres- 
sion of his face, he humbly demanded his discharge. 
Mr. Curran, surprised at the request of a domestic 
to whom he was always very kind, anxiously inquir- 
ed the reason that led Cesar to make it. ** Massa,” 
replied the servant, ‘*me would never leave you, 
but for de law of self-preservation:—me cannot, me 
be very sorrow to tell so generous a massa, | cannot 
live any longer with you, beeause I am losing my 
health, you make me laugh so much every night you 
have de friars of de Cork screw.” 

CaTHepRrat oF TOLEDO.—All the cathedrals I had 
ever before seen shrunk into insignificance when 1 
entered the cathedral of Toledo. ‘The following are 
the dimensions of this majestic pile. he interior 
of the church is four hundred and eight feet long, 
and two hundred and six feet wide, and the height 
of the aisles is one hundred and sixty feet. The co- 
lumns that run along the aisles are forty-five feet 
round; there are sixty-eight paimted windows; and 
surrounding the choir, and the Altamujor there are 
one bundred and fifty-six marble and porphyry pile 
lars.—Jnglis’s ** Spain in 1830.” 


VIsIt TO MOUNT VESUVIUS. 
Extract of a letter from Naries, March 19th, 1832. 

Imagine me just at the bottom of the crater of Ve- 
suvius, drawing my breath with difficulty: not being 
able to see three inches before me for smoke, and 
standing first on one foot, and then on the other, to 
avoid burning them, and | will tell you how | came 
here. 

We had been here, (S. and myself,) for a fort- 
night, with but one day on which it did not rain, 
and becoming impatient, we resolved, yesterday 
morning, to ascend the mountain in spite of a black 
und threatening storm; and leaving this place in a 
barouche at 9 o’clock, we rode to Resina, where, to 
our joy, the sun began to show his tace. Leaving 
our carriage, you can sce us winding up the first 
part of the ascent, in the following order, viz:—fore- 
most was your friend S, mounted on a small country 
horse, looking the most respectable of the party, 
next came you humble servant, on a jackass, with a 
boy, half demon, half human, walking behind, and 
occasionally laying on my Rosinante, with a club, 
with about the same effect that you would produce 
on a stone wall. S. quizzing me all the time on the 
sober bearing and appearance of the above mention- 
ed jackass. Behind, two Lazzaroni followed, louk- 
ing very much as if they would assassinate us. 

The first mile or two of the ascent was beautiful 
in the extreme, and commanded a fine prospect of 
Naples ard the surrounding country; but gracually, 
as we approached the heru.itage, all vestiges of ver- 
dure disappeared, and veither man, bird, nor beast, 
was to be seen, but all around, one immense ficld 


of lava, worked up into the wildest and most terrific 
foams that imagination can conceive, and presenting 
nothing but desolation—a desolation that cannot be 
described, and which puts one in mind of Milton’s 
description of Satan and his Angels, after their ban- 
ishment from Heaven, when the morning discovers 
them prostrate on an immense waste of fire and de- 
solation. After arriving within half a mile of the 
top of the old erater, we were obliged to leave our 
beasts, and taking a good staff, to climb almost per- 
pendicularly, with the sand and gravel to our ankles. 
After proceeding in this way fora half hour, we 
reached the top of what has, since ’22, been the cra- 
ter, until within three months, when a new one, 
about two or three hundred feet high, was thrown up 
by the force of the mountain. ‘This old crater was 
three miles in circumference, and presents at present 
only an immense wild waste of smoking lava. In 
the centre of this crater, the new one rises, and we 
preceeded (after eating some apples roasted at the 
fire, issuing from some of the crevices) to the high- 
est peak of all. 

It is impossible to describe the appearance from 
this point;—it seemed the very entrance of the in- 
ternal regions, and from a mouth of a quarter of a 
mile in circumference, rushed a dense cloud of 
smoke. 

My guide began the circuit around the edge of this 
*boced,’ but Ltound my feet so hot, and my breath 
so far gone, that I became a little alarmed, and asked 
him if he had not better stop. You may judge of my 
surprise, when he proposed going to the bottom. — 
After tying my handkerchief round my face, to pre- 
serve a little air, down we went on our hands and 
feet, through a smoke, which would not allow us to 
see two steps before us, and we could only place our 
hands in one position fora second, for fear of burn- 
ing them, the ground and rocks were so hot. 

After descending about forty feet, the smoke be- 
came less dense, and we were enabled to proceed 
with less fear to the bottom, were we found the 
atones of a bright yellow. It appears from my 
guide’s account, that, at the time of an eruption, there 
is no bottom, and that it is very rarely that one can 
descend as far as we did, the mountain being at pre- 
sent more tranquil than it has been for years. 1 con- 
fess I was very glad to reach the top, with the loss of 
my boots, and gloves, both burnt to a cipdcr, while 
all my buttons and the collor of my coat, were of a 
deep red, trom the sulphur. ‘The descent from the 
mountain was very easy,and we retarned home, vot- 
ing the day to have been passed most »greeably, 

Boston Atlas. 


THE SPbENDORS OF THE EAST. 

Major Archer, late Aid-de-camp to Lord Com- 
bermere, has published a work entitled **Tours in 
Upper India.” We find the following description 
in his account of Agra, in the Territories of the king 
of Oude: 

** Mausoleum of Shah Jehan.—Visited the Taje, 
the cemetery of Shah Jehan and his tavourite wife 
Noor Jehan (the light of the world.) The two 
bodies repose side by side, in the most gorge- 
ous and magnificent mausoleum under the hea- 
vens. None but an imperfect account can be given 
of this building, for even those who have admired 
all that remains of Grecian or Roman art, have not 
seen any thing by which a comparison could be in- 
stituted or a resemblance conveyed. It stands alone 
and unrivalled. Composed of white marble, and 
inlaid with various colored stones highly polished, 
it has the freshness of yesterday’s erection. Seen 
at eight miles, it looks large; on a nearer approach 
it loses this apparent magnitude, but its admirable 
symmetry and proportion are manifest. 

“The Taje overlooks the river, and is surrounded 
by alarge red granite wall, having at the east front 
a gateway of immense size, which of itself would be 
an object of great admiration, if not so near to its 
powerful rival. Standing under this gateway, you 


face the entrance into the Taje, which is perhaps 150 


yards distant; a terrace of red granite extends from 

the gateway to it, having a row of fountains down 

the centre of the terrace, and a thick row of cypress 

trees on each side. Parterres of orange aad other 

fruit trees, with many vegetable produetions, abound 

in the garden, ‘ithe approach to the Taje from this 
terrace is by a flight of steps to a higher one, ona 
level with the floor of the building. The magnifi- 

cent doorway is semi-cireularly domed, and strikes 
with great awe, 

Itis difficult to know where the eye should rest, 
or what should claim the first attention; and after 
long contemplation, the mind is uncertain which to 
admire most, the costly materials, the chaste design 
and exquisite proportions, the richness of ornament, 
or that matehless grace and beauty which pervade 
the whole, and claim for it the palm of pre-eminence 
over every fabric ever constructed by man. Round 
the door-ways are long quotations from the Koran, 
in marble characters. Borders, representing flow- 
ers, are composed of different colored stones, so as 
to make the resemblance perfectly true to nature, 
Tne Mosaic work outside in the door-way Is as 
fresh and perfect as the day it was executed. The 
bodies of the King and his wife repose in a vault 
under the centre of the dome; bot above these tombs, 
on the upper floor, are two others, merely for ap- 
pearance sake. A flight of marble steps leads dowa 
to the vault. An inseription on the Queen’s tomb 
tells its oceupant; the King’s is very ornamental, but 
entirely free from any inseription, Itis the custom 
among Mohammedans to bure the body below, and 
to have two tombs in the story above. These gen- 
erally are exquisite pieces of art; the marble 1s of 
Parian whiteness, inlaid with a variety af colored 
stones, formed in borders and various flowers, co- 
lored to nature, and so minute is the copying ofa 
flower in full bloom carried, that upwards of thirt 
different stones are used for the coloring alone. Z 
high screen of latticed marble runs round three sides 
of the upper tombs—a piece of workmanship sure 
prisingly beautiful and delicate.” 


— 


SINGULAR CONVICTION ON CIRCUM- 
STANTIAL EVIDENCE, 

In the year 1723, a youth who was serving his ap- 
prenticeship in London, toa sail-maker, got leave 
to visit his mother to spend the Christmas holidays. 
She lived a few miles beyond Deal in Kent; he walk- 
ed the journey, and, on his arrival at Deal in the eve- 
ning, being much fatigued, and also troubled with the 
bowel complaint, he applied to the landlady of a pub- 
lic house who was acquainted with his mother, for a 
night’s lodging. Her house was full and every bed oc- 
cupied, but she told him that if he would sleep with 
her uncle, who had lately came ashore, and was the 
boatswain of an Indiaman, he should be welcome. 
He was glad to accept the offer, and after spending 
the evening with his new comrade, they retired to 
rest. Inthe middle of the night he was altacked with 
his complaint, and awakening his bed fellow, he aske 
ed him the way into the yard. ‘Phe boatswain told 
him to go through the kitchen, but as he would find 
it difficelt to open the door into the yard, the la‘eh 
being out of order, he desired him to take a knife 
out of his pocket with which he could raise the lateh. 
The young man did as be was directed, and afterre- 
maining near half an hour in the yard, he returned 
to his bed, but was much surprised to find his com- 
panion had risen and gone. Being impatient to visit 
his mother and friends, he also rose before day and 
pursued his journey;and arrived home at noon. The 
landlady, who had been told of his intention to de- 
part early, was not surprised; but, not seeing her 
uncle in the morning, she went to call him. She was 
dreadfully shocked to find the Bed stained with blood, 
and every inguiry after her uncle was in vain; but 
alarm now became general, and on further exami- 
nation, ma:ks of blood were traced from the bed 
room into the street, and at intervals down to the 
pier head. Rumour was immediately busy, and 
suspicion fell, of course, on the young man who 
slept with him, that be committed the murder, aud 
threw the body over the pier into the.sea. A 
rant was issued against him, and he was taken that 
evening at his mother’s house. On being examin- 
ed and searched, marks of blood were discovered 
on his shirt and trowsers; and in his pocket were a 
knife and aremarkable silver coin, both of which, the 
landlady swore positively, were her uncle’s proper- 
ty, and that she saw them in his possession on the 
evening he retired to rest with the young man. On 
these circumstances, the unfortunate youth was found 
guilty. He related all the above circumstances in 
his defence, but as he could not aecount for the marks 
of blood on his person, unless he got them when he 
returned to bed, nor could he account for the silver 
coin being in his possession, his story was not cre- 
dited; the certainty of the boatswain’s disappearance, 
the blood at the pier, traced from his bed room, 
were too evident signs of his being murdered; and 
even the judge was so convinced of his guilt, that he 
ordered the execution in three days. At the fatal 
tree, the youth declared his innocence, and persist- 
ed in it with such affected asseveration, that many 
pitied him, though none doubted the justice of his 
sentence. 

The Jack Ketches of those days were not so ex- 
pert at their trade as modern ones, nor were drops 
or platforms invented; the young man was very tall; 
his feet sometimes touched the ground, and some 
of his friends who surrounded the gallows, contrived 
to give the body some support, as it was suspended. 
After being cat down, those friends bore it speedily 
away ina fine coffin, aad, in the course of a few 
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hours, animation was restored, and the innocent 

outh was saved. When he was able to move, his 
riends insisted on his quitting the country and never 
returning.* He accordingly travelled by night to 
Portsmouth, where he entered on board a man of 
war, on the point of sailing for a distant part of the 
world, and as be changed his name and disguised 
his person, his melancholy story never was dis- 
covered. After a few years of service, during which 
his exemplary conduct was the cause of his promo- 
tion through the lower grades, he was at last made 
a master’s mate, and his ship being. paid offin the 
West Indies, he, witha few more o! the crew, were 
transferred to ancther man of war, which had just ar- 
rived, from a different station. What were his feel- 
ings of astonishment and then of delight and extacy, 
when almost the first one he saw on board of his new 
ship, was the identical boatswain for whose murder 
he had been tried, condemned and executed five 
years before. Nor was the surprise of the old boat- 
swain much less when he heard the story. An ex- 
planation of all the mysterious circumstances then 
took place. It appeared the boatswain had been bled 
for a pain in the side, by a barber, unknown to his 
niece, on the day of the young man’s arrival at Deal, 
that when the young man wakened him, and retired 
to the yard, he found the bandage had come off his 
arm during the night, and that the blood was flowing 
afresh. Being alarmed, he arose to go to the barber 
who lived across the street, but a press-gang laid 
hold of him just as he left the public house; they 
hurried him to the pier, where their boat was wait- 
ing; afew minutes brought them on board a frigate 
then under way for the East Indies, and he omitted 
ever writing home to account for his sudden disap- 
pearance; thus were the circumstanees explained by 
the two friends thus strangely met; the silver coin 
being found in the possesston of the young man, 
could only be explained by conjecture, that when 
the boatswain gave him the knife in the dark, it is 
probable, as the coin was in the same pocket, it 
stuck between the blades of the knife, and, in 
this manner, beeame unconsciously the strong proof 
against him. On their return to England, this won- 
derfulexplanation was told to the judgeand jury 
who tried the case, and it is probable they never 
afterwards convicted a man on circumstantial evi- 
dence. — Youth’s Instructer. 


THE HUNGRY ARAB, 
A TALE FROM THE TOHFET AL MAJAILS, 

An Arab, who was travelling through the desert, 
was almost exhausted with hunger and thirst, when 
he unexpectedly perecived a man who had spread 
his cloak upon the ground and was taking his repast 
with an excellent appetite. ‘The Arab saluted him 
according to custom, and sat down beside him. 
comest thou?” asked the stranger, ‘*From 
the village,” replied the famished Arab, hoping that 
he should be invited to partake. ‘* Hast thou seen 
my house?” continued the former. ‘* Yes,” answer- 
ed the Arab; itis beautiful and magnificent; its 
roof reaches to the sky, and its court is delightful 
as the plains of Paradise.” 

Hast thou seen my sheperd’s dog? 

O, yes! He watehes thy herds and thy flocks 
with such vigilance that not a wolf dares to approach 
them. 

Hast thou seen my son, Chalid? \. 

’ Yes; he was at school, and was reading to his mas- 
ter in the Koran with great fluency, and in a most 
impressive tone. 

How is Chalid’s mother? 

As well as thon canst wish; and there is not a 
creature, either male or female, in all Arabia, who 
manages a house better, or can weave more skiltul- 
ly, or bears a higher character for mildness and be- 
nevolence. 

Hast thou also seen my camel, that carries out wa- 
ter? 

Ves; it isin the best condition. 

The man hearing all this weleome intelligence 
concerning his wife, his son, and his property, was 
so rejoiced that he began to eat with still greater 
appetite, but offered the languishing Arab not a 
single morsel. ‘Uhis unfortanate wretch, torment- 
ed with the pangs of hunger, was now ashamed of 
flattery, and said to himself, | must attack this covet- 
ous and insatiable fellow in another way.”—At this 
moment a dog came up; allared by the smell of the 
victuals, he stuod still and wagged his tail. 

‘¢ Yes,” said the hungry Arab, “ if thy dog were 
still alive, he would have wagged his tail exactly in 
the same manner.” ‘* Alas!” exclaimed the man 
‘is my dog dead? How did he perish?” 

By drinking the blood of thy camel, replied the 
Arab. 

What! did my camel die too?” 

No, replied the Arab, they killed it for toe fune- 
ral dinner of Chalid’s mother. 

O, heavens! is Chalid’s mother dead? 

Yes, answered the Arab. 

Of what disorder did she die? : 

Of what disorder! she strack her head with such 
violence against Chalid’s tomb, that she died of the 
wound. 

What! my son dead too? d 

A violent earthquake demolished the house, said 
the Arab, and he was buried beneath the ruins. 

Grief and horror, at this melancholy intelligence, 
deprived the stranger of his appetite, he ceased to 
eat, rose from his repast, left his provisions behind 
him, and hastened home with all possible despatch, 
while the hungry Arab sat down and regaled himself. 


LOST TRAVELLER. 

The Western Monthly Magazine gives the fol- 
lowing narrative of some occurrences in the history ot 
the benevolent.attempt to provide for the spiritual 
instruction of the new settlements at the West, by 
means of missionary labours: 

It the reader can peruse the record of the charac- 
ter and devotedness of the deceased, or the generous 
sympathies of those in whese cause he perished, he 
has more sternness than belongs to us. 

** Most of the following tacts are known to the 
writer of this article. At the time of their occurrence, 
they made a deep impression upon his mind, and 
they will probably be interesting to others. Losome, 
perhaps, they will afford instruction. Those who 
are accustomed to consider the mysterious ways of 
Providence will read this simple narrative witha 
feeling of deep solemnity. Death is always solemn: 
it is always deeply affeeting when the young are its 
victims, or when the band of God suddenly termin- 
nates a career begun in virtue, and giving a bright 
promise of useful exertion. It is then that the heart 
spontaneously yields its testimony to that decree of 
the judgment which pronounces, that the reward of 
the virtuous is not in this world; that there is—there 
must be, ‘a better country.’ 

In the fall of the year 1829, the reverend Stiles 
Hawley, a young missionary ef exemplary piety and 
ardent zeal, came from Connecticut to Lilinois, 
in the employment of the American Sunday School 
Union, It is said that be left home, under circum- 
stances of touching interest. He had but just reach- 
ed the years of manhood, and had recently assumed 
the duties of the sacred office. His parents were aged, 
their other sons had left the pareytal roof to engage 
in the active business of lite in distant places, and 
they had fondly hoped to retain this son near them, 
to solace their declining years by his society, perhaps 
to support them by his exertions. But his affections 
had become ardently enlisted in the noble enterprise 
of disseminating truth and knowledge, by the instru- 
mentality of Sunday schools; and longed to become 
a labourer ina field so boundless and so inviting.— 
He had heard of wilds wheve the sound of the gos- 
pel was seldom heard—of wildernesses evenin our] 
own land, where the kindred minds of his own coun- 
trymen were ripening without instruction, and he 
longed to become to them the messenger of glad tid- 
ings. It was a noble ambition; it was a holy ardour 
in the cause of learning and religion. if ever am- 
bition is a virtue-—af ever the high aspir-tions of the 
soul can be truly said to be warmed and lighted up 
by an ethereal spark from heaven, it is when the 
energies of a pure mind are thus directed by a dis- 
interested benevolence to promote the best interests 
of man. Actuated by this high sense of duty, this 
young gentleman left his father’s house, with a slen- 
der constitution, and a shght acquaintance with the 
great world, in whose concerns he was about to min- 
gle, toengage in the toilsome an complicated duties 
of the office which he had chosen, 

Arriving in Lilinois in the early part of the win- 
ter or late in the antumu, he was at Springfield, in 
Sangamon county, in January making, arrangements 
to commence a tour of duty. Having determined 
to cross the country, from Springfield to the settle- 
menis on the Wabash, he set out on the morning of 
the 17th of January. If we did not believe firmly in 
the superintending guidance of Providence, we should 
be disposed to lament this decision. ‘Ihe distance 
to be travelled to reach his field of labour, was some- 
where about one hundred miles, the country a wide 
uninhabited prairie, interspersed with narrow strips 
of timber, and intersected by streams, over which 
tridges had not yet been thrown, aud which might 
at this season, be swelled by floods. ‘I’o any one ac- 
quainted with the country, with the difficulues of the 
way, with the expedients usually adopted by travel- 
lers, there would have been no danger, and but lit- 
tleinconvenicnce, ‘Toa stranger the journey was 
hazardous. 

Mr. Hawley, after a short day’s ride, spent the 
first night at the house of a Mr. Wilson, where he 
was hospitably entertained, ‘The next day he pro- 
pose to go to the house of Mr, Jas. D. Shaw, twenty- 
eight or thirty miles further. He was kindly dis- 
suaded trom making this attempt, on account of the 
inclemency of the weather, the probability of losing 
his way, and the difficulty of passing two branches 
of the Kaskaskia river, usually fordable, but now 
probably difficult to cross. He thought that his duty 
urged him forward, and proceeded. His way lay 
across a prairie twelve miles in width, then over a 
stream and through a narrow strip of timber, then 
over another wide prairie, to the second and larger 
stream, about one mile beyond which is the house of 
Mr. Shaw. ‘The day was excessively cold, and the 
plain covered with snow, exhibiting a vast and dreary 
expanse, as cheerless and savage to the eye as the 
deserts of Siberia. 

From this time he was heard of no more; but as 
the settlements towards which he had gone, were 
detached from those he had left, and the intercourse 
between them not frequent at this season, his friends 
entertained no alarm, until his silence, long protract- 
ed, wakened fears, which began to be confirmed by 
a report which reached them late in the month of 
March, that a horse resembling that which he rode, 
whose rider was supposed to have been drowned, 
had been found near the larger branch of the Kas- 
kaskia, about the time of his disappearance. 

‘The reverend Theron Baldwin then residing at 
Vandalia, was at Jacksonville when this ramor reach- 
ed that place, and determined to proceed immediate- 


| ly to the fatal spot to investigate its truth. He went to 


Springfield, where he was joined by Mr. Andrew 
Moore, and on the morning of the 29th of March, 
they set out on their melancholy duty. On Tuesday 
morning they reached the house of Mr. Wilson, 


where they ascertained the facts which we have stat- | 


ec. Here they were joined by two other persons, 
and the party thus augmented, proceeded to Mr. 
Shaw’s. ‘This house Mr. Hawley had expected to 
reach the day he left Mr. Wilson’s; and by the 
route be pursued, he would have passed no other 
house during the day, On inquiry, they were en- 
lirely satisfied that no such man had ever been there, 
and not a doubt remained that death had arrested the 
young missionary io the solitary waste. But what 
was the manner of that death? Had he become be- 
numbed by cold and fallen trom his horse? Had he 
strayed from the path and been lost in that intermina- 
ble wilderness? Had the murderer waylaid this 
man of peace, or had the wolf preyed upon his body? 
In vain do religion and philosophy suggest how un- 
important is the mode in which the soul becomes 
disengaged from its clay tenement, and how value- 
less ave the lifeless remains of our friends—especial- 
ly when we feel assured that the spirit is happy.— 
Un this occasion the intense anxiety felt by the triends 
of the lamented Hawley, pervaded the bosoms of the 
residents of that lonely region. They were plain 
unlettered men, but their hearts were true to the 
sympathies of nature, and with one accord they ten- 
dered their services to Mr, Baldwin, to assist in the 
search, and he has assured the writer, that during 
the several day he spent among them, he was treated 
with a kindness and hospitality, and saw displayed 
towards himself, and in relation to the fate of his 
friend, a degree of considerateness and tender feel- 
ing, which will never be effaced from his memory. 
F.very house was open to him, and in no instance 
was any pecuniary Compensation asked or accepted, 
either for his entertainment, or the laborious services 
performed by the people in aid of the object of his 
visit. 

A number of persons collected and proceeded to 
the search. It was necessary to traverse an extent 
of country embraced ina circle, whose diameter 
might have been twenty miles, and within which, 
not more than half a dozen families resided. For 
this purpose, the company now assembled—about 
twenty in number—was divided into small parties, 
mounted on horseback, who traversed this region in 
every direction, being provided with horns, which 
were to be sounded in case of any discovery. In 
their search they frequently passed the remains of 
Indian encampments, in which a large hunting party 
of Kickapoos and Pottawatamies had spent the win- 
ter; and although the inhabitants of the vicinty de- 
clared that these Indians would not molest a travel- 
ler, suspicions were entertained by some, which in- 
duced a party to visit an encampment still further 
off, which was supposed to be now occupied by parts 
of these tribes. ‘hey found the remains of many 
wigwams, but all evacuated. The intelligence, how- 
ever, reached te Ludians, that they were suspected, 
and they took the pains to send a deputation to as- 
Sert and prove their innocence, Before their arri- 
val, circumstances had fully aequitted them. : 

‘The search commenced on Wednesday, and on 
Saturday night no discoveries had been made, al- 
though the intervening time was laboriously em- 
ployed intiding. On Sunday, a congregaton of those 
rude pioneers collected around Mr. Baldwin, and 
spent part of the day in worship. On Monday, the 
search was resumed atan early hour, but Mr. Shaw 
having the day belore accidentally tound the saddle 
of the lost missionary, not far from his house, but on 
the opposite side of the ereek, the investigation was 
now narrowed within smaller limits. At last, on Mon- 
day afternoon, the sound of the horn was heard ring- 
ing through the forest. The scattered horsemen ga- 
thered to the spot, trom which it issued, as rapidly 
as their horses could carry them, and found that the 
body had been discovered lying in the river. 

Solemnity clothed every countenance and sorrow 
filled every heart, as the body was elevated to the 
surface of the waiter; butstill there was a melancholy 
pleasure in having found the object which had been 
sought so many days, with severe toil and intense 
anxiety. As ithad lain in the water eleven weeks, 
it was not, of course, to be expected that an ac- 
quaintance could recognize the features. But the 
injividual was at once identified py his books and 
papers. ‘The rest of his narrative must be told in 
the eloquent language of Mr. Baldwin, the invalua- 
ble friend of the deceased, through whose affection- 
ate Zeal, and high sense of christian duty, the sue- 
cessful result was accomplished. The following is 
- extract from his letter to the parents of Mr. Haw- 

vy. 

‘*No one did or could hesitate for a moment, that 
he came to his end by drowning. ‘The river at the 
time was past fording, and frozen on each side of the 
chanrel, but open in the centre. ‘The body was 
found about thirty rods down the stream from the 
main road. A canoe is kept for the convenience of 
travellers, but unless the state of the atmosphere is 
peculiarly favourable, it is impossible to make one’s 
self heard at the house of Mr Shaw. He doubtless 
reached the river near night, and whether he rode 
his horse into the stream and was thrown off, or dis- 
mounted and attempted to lead, or cross without his 
horse, cannot be determined with certainty; though 
I have but little doubt that the first of these suppo- 
sitions is true. In that ease the horse evidently left 
his rider in the stream, and went out himself at the 
same apot where he entered; for himself and the sad- 
dle were both found on that side of the river. Al- 


most every thing remained exactly as he would na- 
turally have ridden inthe prairie, on that excessively 
cold day. 

The hat was of course gone, but a handkerchief 
was carefully tied around his ears, his surtout was 
buttoned around him, a glove and buckskin mitten 
oneach hand, socks over his boots, &c. His port- 
manteau was lying by his side, lodgedina drift of 
wood—in this among other things, we found some 
food done up in a paper. We took away the watch, 
a pocket book, waliet, testament, &e. and it being 
near night, as we were afraid of exposure to the at- 
mosphere, the body was lowered again till morning. 
A sufficient number of our company to accomplish 
the burial, agreed to stay till next day—the rest 
were ~~ to leave us, to attend to their own 
affairs. I then expressed to the company, the grati- 
tude which I felt for the part they had acted, and as- 
sured them that 1 should tell it with delight to the 
distant friends of the deceased. ‘It is the cause of 
humanity; we have engaged in it with the greatest 
pleasure,” was in substance, the universal reply, and 
we dispered, 

‘The evening was spent in drying books and papers: 
the morning rose, but it was dark and rainy. 

Ata very early hour, however, we repaited to 
the river, selected a spot for the grave, on the bank 
of the stream, elevated entirely above high water 
mark. A part then commenced digging, and others 
prepared a coffin, the best that the place and cir- 
cumstances would afford. The body was taken from 
the river, wrapped in a winding sheet, and in other 
respects apparelled just as we tound it, for its con- 
dition was such, that we thought it not prudent to 
disturb any thing—committed to the dust. The rain 
still continued, but I made a few remarks on the 
striking dispensation of Providence, which had eall- 
ed us together—pointed to that heavenly rest where 
I had no doubt our departed friend was then rejoic- 
ing—to the consolations of the righteous ina dying 
hour—spoke of the importance of preparation for 
our Own approaching dissolution, and closed the so- 
lemn scene with prayer. 

Speak, did I say? To whom? Not toa circle of 
weeping relatives, it is true; for neither father nor 
mother, brother nor sister, were there! Nor did I 
Speak to those in whose breasts no chord of sympa- 
thy could be made to vibrate. The solemn circle 
that stood around that grave was composed of those 
who, though strangers, knew how to feel, We did 
not stand in an ancient grave-yard, where the signs 
of mortality were around usin thick array—then, for 
the first time, doubtless, the narrow house was open- 
ed there, to receive the remains of civilized man— 
but then we still committed the body to its native 
dust. We were within no enclosure which had been 
erected aod beautified by art—nor were we surround- 
ed by weeping branches, bowing in the breeze. The 
tall forest trees stood above us—a sluggish turbid 
river flowed at our feet, and all around was wildness. 
But, then, why cannot those remains sleep as sweetly 
alone in those desert shades, as in the midst of some 
vast congregation of the dead?) And when the trump 
of God shall sound, who can doubt whether that 
‘corruption’ will ‘put on incorraption,’ and that 
‘mortal, immortality?? The silence of that spot, 
perhaps, had never been broken by the voice of 
prayer—but then, that God who is rich in mercy 
unto all them that eallupon him, was there. He was 
there when the spirit of him whom we mourn took 
its flight—and his grace eould cheer the departing 
soul as wellas if it had ascended to its rest, from 
some crowded city, or the splendour of a palace.— 
What are the cireumstanees uuder which our friends 
leave the world, compared with higher considerations 
—whether they die on the field ot benevolent enter- 
prise, in the very act of wielding the weapons of the 
christian warfare, and depart to a glorious inheritance 
in the skies? Let the christian die with his armour 
ou. Then, what if he is called to meet the king of 
terrors, in a land of strangers, in the solitaudes of a 
wilderness? Will this subtraét a single item from 
the happiness of the regenerated spirit, as it bows 
before the throne of God, or drinks at the river of 
life? 

I should do violence to my own feelings, were I to 
close this communication without bearing testimony 
to the generous feelings and hospitality of the peo- 
ple in that region. Wherever we went, their doors 
were thrown open to us, and their tables, with the 
greatest apparent pleasure, spread with the best that 
the country could afford. ‘They were called upon to 
assist in the search, and with searcely a single excep- 
tion, that assistance was cheerfully and promptly ren- 
dered. To Mr. Mooce—as well asto many others— 
for the readiness with which he undertook the ardu- 
ous service; for bis untiring perseverance and deep 
sympathy, the warmest gratitude is due from the 
triends of the deceased. He was with me through 
the whole, and frequently expressed his willingness 
to continue his labours for a month, if we were un- 
successful, 


A Bald Eagle.—A gentleman from Richmond, 
Mass , informs us that pn Friday the 2€th ultimo, a 
Bald Eagle was caught by a branch of one of his 
claws ina trap, set on the farm of Mr.Nérton. The 
gallant bird made a spirited resistance—but in vain; 
he was killed, and his body cutupand divided among 
his conquerors. When spread, his wings measured 
6 feet 6 inches—his claws were as large as the hand 
of a man. He was seen several days previous hover- 
ing in the vicinity of a flock of sheep, the preying 
upon one of which was the cause of his capture an 


| destruction. —Lenox (Mass. ) Journal. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


A PowerrutSNerzer. The story of the Ken- 
tuckian’s grinning the bark off a tree, however fabu- 
lous, isnearly if not quite equalled by one we have 
to relate of Col. ,an acquaintance of ours, from 
whose mouth we had it, as a most veritable and in- 
disputable fact. The Colonel was standing, with 
another gentleman, on the bank of the Hosae River, 
which is at that spot upwards of fifty yards wide; 
when, feeling a disposition to sneeze, and at the same 
time espying a hen on the opposite bank, he said to 
his companion— 

“What will you bet I can’t sneeze so as to knock 
over that hen?” 

**Ten dollars,” said the man. 

*‘Done?” said the Colonel—and immediatly aim- 
ing at the fowl, he let drive. 

**Heavens and earth!” exclaimed the man, as he 
started back in amazement at the report. But as 
soon as he had time to recover from the shock, he 
acknowledged beat, for there lay the hen sure 
enough, flat on her back. And from that time forth 
he never ventured to risk his money against the 
sneezing powers of the Colonel.— Constellation. 


The Omnibus that we adverted to in our last paper 
has succeeded so well, that it is now in contempla- 
tion to have similar vehicles to run east and west of 
all our principal streets. The William Penn or Chest- 
nut street Omnibus, is indeed a great accommoda- 
tion, and has thus far been most liberally patronized 
by our citizens. It is generally crowded with pas- 
sengers, and such was the demand for seats on Friday 
and Saturday last, that the enterprising proprietor 
was compelled to ‘* put on” another coach, so that 
one left the Merchants’ Coffee House every half hour. 
We learn that since this accommodation has been 
established, many persons who at present reside in 
the eastern part of the city are making arrangements 
to move westward. Girard Row will find ready oc- 
cupants, as well as all new buildings further west. 
Property in that quarter of the city has advanced 
within the last few weeks at least five per cent., and 
lots which were offered for sale a year or two since, 
are now sold at almost one-third more than they 
would have brought at that time.—Bicknell’s Rep. 


PartnTEr’s ENTERPRISE.—The N. Y. Gazette 
states, that in the establishment of the Harpers of 
New York, there are seventeen presses, and one 
worked by horse power, which equals the work of 
six or seven common presses; and that the persons 
employed in their stereotyping, printing and book- 
binding departments, are 150 innumber. Since this 
subject is started we Will take the liberty to add, on 
what we consider good authority, that the printing of 
the establishment costs $100, and the paper $200 a 
day; that they employ a considerable number of work- 
men out of their own quarters; that they turn out on 
an average, every day in the year, a book of the Fa- 
mily Library size; and that the postage bill of the 
firm, is about one thousand dollars per annum. 


CLOUGH. 

The Courier & Enquirer publishes the following 
as the address of Clough, on being asked by the Chief 
Justice, if he had any thing to say why judgment of 
death should not be pronounced against him: 


«6 Thave,”—and with uplifted hands he declared 
inthe presence of the everliving God—** f am inno- 
cent.” There was an attachment between Mrs. 
Hamilton and myself, and we were at one time en- 
gaged. She broke it off. I settled up my business, 
at her request, and left the place. There has been 
much said here about my character. The most des- 

erate part of which is the occurrence in New York. 
ith regard to Mrs, Hlamilton’s character I have 
nothing to say. She was a virtuous and honourable 
woman, and [ loved her. If there is virtue in the 
Catholic religion, lam prepared. I hope Almighty 
God will have mercy on her soul. I fear she died 
unprepared. When I left New York my mind was 
greatly depressed. I threatened to take my own life, 
and she wasaware of it. I went to bed that morning 
and made up my mind to take my life and sunk 
into a swoon, as near as [ recollect. In this situ- 
ation Mrs. Hamilton came to my room. I did not 
call her. She shut the door, IL laid on my bed, 
with my face toward the wall. She said ** Clough, 
what is the matter?” 1 said I felt very bad, and 
wished her to give me some laudanum. She asked 
me how much? I said, what you please. She gave 
me some, and said | must get up. (There was a 
noise in the entry.) I said, if you have any thing to 
say to me, say it quickly. I put my hand in my 
pocket to get out my key to give her—I wished her 
to possess all that had. She wentout. I went to 
the door and saw Jane or some one in the entry. I 
ushed too the door. She peeped through. I was 
in the act of taking my own life. I had the dirk in 
my pocket. She came in. I closed the door. I 
told her I should take my life, and she interfered and 
ut her hand on my shoulder. I told her to go out. 

P refested a moment, and after striking her one 
blow, why did I strike her eleven? Why did I not 
strike my own heart? I was very weak, and the dirk 
dropped out of my hand, and I could scarcely get to 
my bed. I was on the point of taking my own life. 
If she had stayed out of my room, she would have 
lived and J should have been in my grave. I feel 
that Iam entirely innocent of her blood, for 1 dont 
recollect what I did. I was lost at the time. I set- 
tled up my business, after our engagement was bro- 


ken of, and went to New York and Albany and re- 
turned. Iwas not myself, and was on the eve of 
taking my own life. 1 never called her to my room, 
She came in voluntarily. (Here the court proceeded, 
and as the Chief Justice was about to pronounce the 
sentence, he requested hiin to forbear, and said) if 
my death is required, I am willing to suffer. (Here 
the court proceeded, and he again observed) it is not 
for myself. I do not fear death—I have already suf- 
fered death. The Honourable Jury have not been 
sufficiently enlightened on the subject. There are 
many things yet wrapped in darkness. I knew no- 
thing of Mrs. Hamilton’s coming to my room. There 
are things stated with regard to my character, while 
in Connecticut, which I teel it my duty to contradict. 
I was appointed, on recommendation of Mr. Mallary, 
of New York, superintendent on the Farmington 
acqueduct, where Hopkins was employed as engi- 
neer. [considered myself master of my trade; and 
I soon discovered that he was incompetent to take 
charge of a work of that magnitude. Under my in- 
fluence, after a violent personal quarrel, he was re- 
moved from that part of the line, and always enter- 
tained animosity towards me, and thought when he 
saw me confined in this box, it was a proper time to 
shew his hatred and malignity. I feel that lam not 
guilty. Ido not fear death, but fear that 1 am not 
prepared. 
nounced the judgment of the law.) 


On Sunday evening, (wo gentlemen, both resident 
in this city, quarrelled about a lady, whose name, 
qualities, and whereabout, delicacy forbids us to 
mention. One of them sent a challenge; and the 
other accepted it. ‘The party challenged chose a 
second who was up to such matters; and the Hotspur, 
who sent the invitation, was lucky enough to light 
on aman of the same temper. Arrangements were 
made for battle a l’outrance; and Smith’s Island— 
opposite to Walnut street wharf, on the Delaware, 
and not half a mile distant frrm the fish-market-— 
was chosen asthe field of action. ‘Three shots were 
fired, at ten spaces, At the third, the challenged 
party fell; and, his adversary ran like Mr. Clutter- 
buck before the ghost of Polly Higginbotham. His 
second wished him to stick it out; but he never rest- 
ed till he got to his own side of the Delaware; 
where he now lies, if we are not misinformed, shiver- 
ing and shaking, and in constant fear of being arrest- 
ed, arraigned, tried, and hanged, for the murder of 
aman who is alive and kicking. His antagonist 
had more sense than to risk his own life, or attempt 
that of another, for a matter of moonshine; and the 
seconds had wit enough to tura the affair into a joke. 


Highway RopBery AND ATTEMPT AT MURDER. 
The Winthrop, Maine, Farmer of Monday contains 
an account of a shocking transaction which took place 
in the vicinity of that town on Tuesday last. A man 
by the name of Bessy had quarreled some time be- 
fore with his father in law, Solomon Raymond, and 
threatened to take his life unless he would give him 
a deed of a certain piece of property. They had 
been engaged in washing sheep on Tuesday, and 
while proceeding homeward through a lonely, 
swampy place, Bessy seized Raymond and exclaim- 
ed, ‘*d n you, here is where you have get to 
die,” stabbing him at the instant several times with 
a knife. Supposing he had done the horrid deed, he 
dragged the body of Raymond into the swamp, reb- 
bed him of eight dollars and left him. During the 
night Bessey alarmed one of the inhabitants not far 
off by shouting and howling in his barn. On pro- 
ceeding to the barn he found him there, making a 
great clamour and pretending to be crazy. About 
break of day Raymond came to his senses and crawl- 
ed to the nearest house. The alarm was immedi- 
utely given, and Bessy was found at home, in bed, 
pretending to be sick. He was immediately seized 
and bound over for his trial in June next. ‘The mo- 
ney was found upon him, and a gun loaded, near by 
him. Bessy and Raymond were both addicted torum 
drinking, and it is probable that the deed was done 
under the influence of ardent spirits. Raymond was 
living on Sunday, dut his recovery was thought to be 
very doubtful. 


Employment of Children in Factories.—In the 
British House ot Commons onthe 3d of April, a 
motion was made for an address tothe King for the 
appointment of a Committee to inquire into the na- 
ture of the employment of children in factories, and 
the best means of reducing their hours of labor, on 
the ground that the previous proceedings were exparte 
the manufacturershaving been allowed no oppor- 
tunity of being heard. Farther evidence, it was 
insisted by the mover, would give an altogether new 
aspect to the case. He admitted, that there could 
be no difference of opinion respecting the propriety 
of reducing the number of hours of labor, but that 
there was much exaggeration inthe accounts of the 
ervelty which had been exercised towards the chil- 
dren, and that the tendency of the bill reported by 
the committee would be to fetter and harass the ma- 
nufactures of the country. Alter a protracted discus- 
sion, the motion prevailed by a majority of one vote. 


Aaother Suicide.—A young man, about 24 years’ 


of age, of highly respectable character, committed 
suicide on Sunday last, in Winthrop, by cutting his 
throat with a razor. He had been out of health for 
some time. His name was Fillebrown, and had 
been a practising physician at Phipsburg. The cause 
which hurried him to this rash act is unknown. 


(Here the court proceeded, and pro- 


Roap AccipEntT.—A lady was safely deliv- 
ered of a fine girl (on board the William Penn steam 
boat) on Thursday evening, soon after leaving the 
Rail Road Car. This is the first serious accident 
since this road has been in operation.—Nat Gaz. 


War, among the Indians.—The steamboat Ark- 
ansas, which arrived at New Orleans on the 27th uit. 
| from Fort Gibson, in the Arkansas Territory, brings 

a report, as current and generally believed at the 
latter place, that a battle had taken place between a 
party of 14 or 15 Pawnees, and 40 or 50 Osage In- 
dians—in which the former were defeated, the 
whole being killed or taken prisoners but two—the 
Osages lost 15 or 20 in killed and wounded. The 
cause of this dispute, it is said, was, that the Paw- 
nees had stolen horses from the Osages, 
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From the Summer Fete, by T. Moore, Esq. 


SONG. 


Array thee, love, array thee love, 
In allthy best array thee ; * 
The sun’s below—the moon’s above— 
And Night and Bliss obey thee. 
Put on thee all that’s bright and rare, 
The zone, the wreath, the gem, 
Not so much gracing charms so fair, 
As borrowing grace from them. 
Array thee, love, array thee, love, 
In all that’s bright array thee ; 
The sun’s below—the moon’s above, 
And Night and Bliss obey thee. 


Put on the plumes thy lover gave, 
The plumes, that, proudly dancing, 
Proclaim to all, where’er they wave, 
Victorious eyes advancing. 
Bring forth the robe, whose hue of Heaven 
From thee derives such light. 
That Iris would give all her seven 
To boast but one so bright, 
Array thee, love, array thee, Jove, 
&c. &e &c. 


Now hie thee, love, now hie thee, love, 
Through pleasure’s circles hie thee, 

And hearts, where’er thy footsteps move, 
Will beat, when they come nigh thee. 

Thy every word shall! be a spell, 
Thy every look a ray, 

And tracks of wondering eyes shall tell 
The glory of thy way. 

Now hie thee, love, now hie thee, love, 
Through pleasure’s circles hie thee, 

And hearts, where’er thy footsteps move, 
Shall beat when they come nigh thee. 


Lines on passing the Grave of my Sister. 
Br Mican P. 


On yonder shore, on yonder shore, 
Now verdant with the depth of shade, 
Beneath the white-armed sycamore, 
There is a little infant laid. 
Forgive this tear. A brother weeps. 
*Tis there the faded floweret sleeps. 


She sleeps alone, she sleeps alone, 
Ard summer's forests o’er her wave; 
And sighing winds at autumn moan 
Around the little stranger's grave, 
As though they murmured at the fate 
Of one so lene and desolate. 


In sounds that seem like Sorrow’sown, 
Their funeral dirges faintly creep; 
Then, deep’ning to an organ tone, 
In all their solemn cadence sweep, 
And pour, unheard, along the wild, 
Their desert anthem o’er a child. 


She came, and passed. Can J forget, 
How we, whose hearts had hailed her birth, 
Ere three autumnal suns had set, 
Consigned her to her mother Earth! 
Joys and their memories pass away ; 
But griefs are deeper traced than they. 


We lald her in the narrow cell, 
We heaped the soft mould on her breast, 
And parting tears, like rain-drops, fell 
Upon her lonely place of rest. 
May angels guard it :—may they bless 
Her slumbers in the wilderness. 


She sleeps alone, she sleeps alone ; 
For, all unheard, on yonder shore; 
The sweeping flood, with torrent moan, 
At evening lifts its solemn roar, 
As, in one broad, eternal tide, 
Its rolling waters onward glide. 


There is no marble monument, 
There is no stone, withgraven lie, 
Totell of love and virtue blent 
In one almost too good to die. 
We needed no such useless trace 
To poiat us to her resting place. 


She sleeps alone, she sleeps alone ; 

But, midst the tears of April showers, 
The genius of the wild hath strown 

His germs of fruits, his fairest flowers, 
And cast his robe ot vernal bloom, 
In guardian fondness, o’er her tomb. 


She sleeps alone, she sleeps alone; 
But yearly is her grave-turf dressed, 
And still the summer vines are thrown, 
In annual wreaths, across het breast. 
And still the sighing autumn grieves, 
And strews the hallowed spot with leaves. 


On Sunday evening, 26th ult. by the Rev. C.R. Demme, 
Mr. FERDINAND HENRY STRECKER, of Stuttgardt, 
to Miss ANN, daughter of Mr. Jolin Kern, of Philadelphia. 

On Tuesday, 4th inst. by John Swift, Esq. Mayor, Mr. 
tay W. ABBOTT, to Miss SARAH ANN JONES, all of 
this city. 

On the 30th ult. by the Rev. W.H.Delancey, Mr. DAVID 
MORTON, to Miss MARY ANN POWEL, all of this 
city. 

On Sunday evening, 2d inst. hy the Rev. Mr. Tyng, Mr. 
LEWIS GILLINGHAM, to Miss MARGARET THORN. 
TON, all of this city. 

At New York, on Saturday, Ist inst. by the Rev. Dr. 
Wainwright, Dr. GRANVILLE SHARP PATTISON, of 
this city, to Miss MARY SHARPE; of Cheltenham, Eng. 

On Monday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Ashton, Mr. 
ANTONEY FREZER, to Miss ELIZA ANTONEY, the 
only denghtes of Joseph Antoney, of the District of South- 
wark, 

On Tuesday morning, 4th inst. by the Rev. Dr. M‘Dow- 
ell, JAMES HOGAN, to SARAH J. ALLEN. 

On Thursday,23d ult. by John Swift,Mayor, of the city, 
Mr. JESSE VANDEGRIFT, of Bucks county, to Miss 
SUSAN, daughterof Jonathan Knight, of the Northern 
Liberties. 

On ‘Tuesday, 4th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Livingston, Mr. 
THOMAS CLARK, of this city, to Miss SARAH ANN 
COTTMAN, of Lower Dublin Townsbip. 

On the 4th ult. by Alderman John Laws, Mr. RUBEN 
ELDRIDGE, to Mrs. MARY HAND, both of Kensington, 
county of Philadelphia. 

On the 28th ultimo, by the Rev. Wm. A. Wiggins, Mr. 
er MASON to Miss REBECCA ZIGLER, all of Ken- 
sington. 

On Wednesday evening, 5th inst. at Burlington, N. J. 
by the Rev. Robert Sutton, Mr. JOHN W. HULL, of Phi- 
ladelphia, to Miss SOPHIA CU. daugliter of the late Philip 
Kelly, Esq. 

On Thursday evening, 6th inst. by the Rev. P. F. Mayer, 
WILLIAM A. EVERLY, to ANNA M. only daughter of 
the late Philip Geisse, Esq. 

On Thursday evening, 6th mstant, by the Rev. Henry 
White, Mr. JUSTICE HARMER, to Miss JANE COL- 
LINS, both of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 6th instant, by the Rev. John 
M‘Dowell, Mr. JOHN F. SCHELL, to Miss MARY JANE, 
youngest daughter of John T. Johnson, Esq ail of this 
city. 

On the 5th inst. by the Rev. Thos. Porter, WILLIAM 
WILSON, to Miss MARTHA MERSHON., 

On the 14th ult. at Royalton, Ohio, Mr MICHAEL B. 
PELTZ, of this city, to Miss MARTHA A. SATCHELL, 
of that place. 

On Thursday evening, 6th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Delaney, 
JOHN P. GRIFFITH, to EMELINE, daughter of Wm, 
Phillips, Esq. all of this city, 

On the 8th instant, by the Rev. Thomas G. Allen, Mr. 
WM. LEWIS, to Miss MARGARET ULERY. 

Ou Sunday evening, 19th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Grant, 
Mr. JOSHUA M. HOPPER. formerly of Gtoucester county, 
N. J. to Miss BARRIET HAAS, of Philadelphia. 

At Pottsville, on the 12th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Ogdin, 
Mr. ISAAC TREASBORD, to Miss ELIZABETH, daugh- 
ter of Mr. George Skerritt, of this city. 

On the 10th instant, by the Rev. James Montgomery, 
WILLIAM R. EVANS, to MARY, daughter of William 
Hause, merchant, all of this city. 

On the 10th instant, by the Rev. Dr. Livingston, Mr. 
HENRY R. NORMAN, to Miss ELIZABETH LOWRY, 
a!l of this city. 


DIED. 

On Monday evening 3d inst. Mrs. MARGARET, wife 
of John Tomlinson, in the 2ist year of her age, 

On Monday morning, RACHEL M‘CLINTOCK, widow 
of Robert M‘Clintock, in the 71st year of her age. 

Monday, Mr. JOHN V.CLINE, in the year of 
is age. 

On Monday, 3d inst. after a short but severe illness, 
Mrs. MARIA GLAUSE in the 2ist year of her age. 

On Friday, 31st ult. after a lingering illness, RACHEL, 
wife of Job Scott. 

On Sunday morning, 2d instant, afiera short illness, 
JACOB, son of Hyman Pollock, in the 8th year of his age, 

At Cape Island, on the 29thult. Mr. WM HUGHBs, 
brother of the Hon. Thomas H. Hughes, aged about 50 
years. 

On Sunday morning, 2d inst. Miss NANCY WILSON, 
in the 63d year of her age. 

On Thursdey, 30th ultimo, ANTOINETTE MARIE 
EAGLE. 

On Monday evening, 3d inst, in the 83d year of his age, 
ANTHONY MISKEY, for many years a respectable citi- 
zen of the Northern Liberties. 

— Tuesday, MARY ANN, infant daughter of Joseph 
ers, 

At Manchester, Eng. on the 29th of April, of consump- 
tion, MARY, wife of Mr. Wm. E. Bowen, late of this 
city, and daughter of the late Captain Jacob Haylander, 
of the same place—leaving an affectionate husband and 
three interestang children, as well as a large circle of 
friends and relatives in this country to mourn over the 
irreparable loss they have sustained. 

On Wednesday evening, 5th inst. WM. SKINNER, in 
the 2ist year of his age. 

On te 4th inst. EMILY BURT COLTON, daughter of 
Oren Colton, aged 14 years and 9 months 

On Tuesday, EDWARD M‘ILVAINE RUAN, son of 
Dr. John Ruan, aged 5 months and 8 days, 

On the 7th ult. CAROLINE, daughter of Dr. Robert 
Morrell, of Cuba, in the Sth year of her age. 

On Thursday morning, 6th Inst ANN ELIZABETH, 
Saar ot Thomas T. Mason, aged 14 months and 4 

ays. 

At New Orleans, 2ist ult. Dr. LEWIS HEERMANN, 
senior s,rgeon of the Navy of the United States. 

On Friday, 7th inst. of pulinonary consumption, Mrs, 
HANNAH COMPTON, wife of Joseph Compton, in the 
44th year of her age. 

On Thursday, in the 79th year of ber age, Mrs. ANN 
LOWNES, wife of the late James Lownes. 

On the 7th iustant, THOMAS HARRIS, son of Joseph 
Plankington, aged !7 months 

On Sunday, CLARA HENRIETTA ONEZIME REI- 
NOUDT, wife of Peter Reinoudt. 

On Sunday morning, 9th inst. Mrs. ELIZABETH, wife 
of Mr. John Stone. 

On Saturday morning. 8th instant, Mrs. ELIZABETH 
BRADLEY, aged 69 years. 

At Cincinnati, on Monday evening, 3d inst. Mrs. JOHN 
LYTLE, eldest daughter of Charles Biddle, Ksq. formerly 
of this city. 


At Newport, R. I. the Rev. THOMAS DUNN, formerly 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Germantown, Pa. 
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